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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The Supreme Council of the 
Peace Confernce held its last meeting on January 20. 
The failure to arrive at a settlement of the Adriatic ques- 
tion was discussed and Jugoslavia 
was asked to give a definite reply to 
Italy’s plan. Before the Council 
finally and permanently adjourned, Mr. Lloyd George 
requested that the following record of appreciation of 
M. Clemenceau’s efforts in behalf of peace be entered 
on the minutes of the Council: 


Supreme Council 
Disbands 


Conscious of the inestimable services .which M. Georges 
Clemenceau, President during more than a year of the Peace 
Conference, has rendered the cause of peace, and grateful to him, 
as we are, for the dignity, impartiality and wisdom with which 
he has conducted our deliberations, we, his colleagues, desire to 
express to him our unalterable esteem, as well as our hope that 
in the calm of his retirement he may live long enough to see 
his incomparable work bear fruit for the glory of France and 
the ‘renewal of the prosperity of the world. 


After M. Clemenceau had replied to this appreciation 
of his services and to the American Ambassador’s speech 
in the same sense, the functioning of the Supreme Council 
came to an end. 

Returning from Paris with the peace terms for Hun- 
gary, Count Apponyi, head of the Hungarian Peace 
Delegation, declared on January 20 that acceptance of 

the terms laid down at Paris would 

Hungary Protests ™ean the “cultural downfall” of 

Hungary. 


Concerning internal physical conditions of Hungary, we have 
been pillaged of everything. In the first place, we had the hard- 
ships of war: secondly, we had two Communist administrations 
when all of our money was spent abroad for propaganda; and, 
thirdly, the Rumanians robbed us of manufacturing machinery, 
even printing plants and railroad equipment, so that we now 
have but twenty-seven locomotives. Our agricultural interests, 
which the Central European Powers ruined by taking away our 
live stock, are in a condition of general devastation beyond the 
River Theiss. I tried to make Premier Lloyd George and others 
see that it was in the general interest of humanity to assist us 
and that cutting us up was an economic crime. As proposed 
in the treaty we should have no wood, lumber, coal, salt, iron, 
or oil. It is mockery to ask us to live after these are taken away. 

At Friday’s sitting it was declared officially that the treaty as 
proposed would find no signers in Hungary. Such terms mean 
permanent unrest among us and also in Europe. Owing to our 
position on the line between Eastern and Western Europe, if we 
are unstable so will be the Balkans. The nationality principle 


is constructed in defiance of geography and economics and also 
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destroys the traditions of the people whom it cuts off from home. 
From generation to generation there will be revolts. It is a 
transfer of national leadership to races inferior in culture. It is 
the destruction of our schools and universities, leading people 
back to ignorance. It is a cultural downfall that mankind can- 
not witness without abhorrence. 

The Peace Conference is confronted by a new problem 
as a result of Holland’s attitude. Replying to the Allied 
Note of January 15, in which the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference asked that 
the former German Emperor be 
handed over by the Dutch Govern- 
ment into the hands of the Powers, the Dutch Govern- 
ment in a verbal note of January 23, after taking cogniz- 
ance of the request and of the reasons supporting it, goes 
on to state that the Queen calls attention to the fact that 
Holland is not bound by the Versailles Treaty and finds 
it impossible to view the question from any point of view 
except its own duty. Having maintained strict neutrality 
from the beginning, Holland is in a position different 
from that of the Powers; and while repudiating any 
suspicion of wishing to cover violations of the essential 
principles of the solidarity of nations, “it cannot recog- 
nize an international duty to associate itself with this act 
of high international policy of the Powers.” The Note 
declares that in the future, should there be established 
an international jurisdiction, competent to judge crimes 
qualified as such by statute antedating the acts, Holland 
will conform to the regime; for the present the Govern- 
ment finds itself obliged to act according to its own laws 
and traditions. The statement continues: 


The Government of the Queen cannot admit in the present 
case any other duty than is imposed upon it by the laws of the 
kingdom and national tradition. Now, neither the constituent 
laws of the kingdom, which are based upon the principles of law 
universally recognized, nor a respectable secular tradition which 
has made this country always a ground of refuge for the van- 
quished in international conflicts, permit the Government of Hol- 
land to defer to the desire of the powers by withdrawing from 
the former Emperor the benefit of its laws and this tradition. 

Justice and national honor, of which respect is a sacred duty, 
oppose this. The Netherlands people, moved by the sentiments 
to which in history the world has done justice, could not betray 
the faith of those who have confided themselves to their free 
institutions. The Government of the Queen is pleased to believe 
that the Powers will recognize the good grounds of these con- 
siderations, which rise above any consideration of personalities 
and which seem to it so peremptory that they could not reason- 
ably give rise to wrong interpretations. 


Holland’s Refusal 
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France.—The new Premier of France, M. Alexandre 
Millerand, having chosen his Ministers on the basis of 
specialized knowledge in their respective departments 
rather than with a view to giving 
Villerand’s Cabinet patronage to his supporters, maae a 
declaration of ministerial policy on 
January 22. He said that the Versailles Treaty would be 
executed in all its clauses with unshakable firmness, that 
the alliances which had saved the world would be main- 
tained, that the Government would do all in its power to 
strengthen the League of Nations, that the rights of 
citizenship would be recognized without regard to faith 
or condition, and that the scrupulous payment of fiscal 
obligations was a sacred duty. 

The sequel of his speech was altogether unexpected. 
Deputy Léon Daudet immediately made an attack on M. 
Jules Steeg, Minister of the Interior, on the ground of 
his having been an accomplice of M. Malvy, who was 
banished from France for having held communication 
with the enemy, and also an accomplice of M. Caillaux, 
soon to be tried for attempting to secure a premature and 
dishonorable peace. M. Daudet demanded the right to 
interpellate the Premier on his appointment of M. Steeg 
to a place in the Cabinet. M. Millerand asked for a vote 
of confidence. Technically it was given, the vote being 
272 to 23 in his favor. Since, however, more than 300 
deputies abstained from voting, it was in reality denied ; 
and it is said that unless M. Steeg is withdrawn from the 
Cabinet, the Ministry will have to retire as soon as the 
first measure affecting the interior policy of the Govern- 
ment is put before the Chamber. The incident strengthens 
the current belief that the Millerand Cabinet will be re- 
placed by another with M. Briand at its head shortly 
after the new President has taken office. 


Germany.—The compulsory establishment of the shop 
steward system by law is announced in a special cor- 
respondence to the New York Sun. The new statute, 
according to the interview granted 
the correspondent by the German 
Chancellor, Otto Bauer, gives author- 
ity to the shop-stewards to see the books of the business 
in which they are employed, so as to learn whether the 
wages are in proper proportion and whether the employer 
is insuring the continuance of labor. Where there is 
but a single employer the shop-stewards’ right extends 
no further, but in stock companies one or two shop-rep- 
resentatives sit in the directorate with an equal voice. 
Since all stock companies have at least six directors this 
will not jeopardize the rights of stockholders. Labor 
representatives will remain in the minority. “ But labor 
is able to lodge its complaints where they must be heard 
and must be attended to by those in authority.” Com- 
panies, such as banks, whose business secrets must not 
be made public, may be investigated by the Government 
itself. In regard to the vital question of discharged em- 
ployees Chancellor Bauer says: 


New Shop— 
Steward Laws 
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In protecting the rights of discharged employees the shop- 
stewards have wider powers; these are not to be exercised on 
their own initiative, but when a complaint is filed the employee 
must be reinstated pending an investjgation, and if the shop- 
stewards are unable to agree with the management that the em- 
ployee was discharged for non-performance of work the case 
goes to arbitration, the worker in the meantime keeping his 
position. 

This is an assertion of the right of an employee to work so 
long as he does it efficiently. The shop-stewards also enjoy 
prerogatives in employing labor, but they may intervene only 
when there is discrimination because of the applicant’s race, re- 
ligion, membership in an organization such as a labor union or 
the militia, &c. 

A further provision is the secret election of shop- 
stewards. These had formerly been elected in the open 
meeting, where intimidation could be practised and the 
more radical and revolutionary elements often controlled 
the assembly. The new statutes, the Chancellor holds, 
mean the defeat of the radicals who have been trying 
to convert the shops into Socialistic centers. He regards 
the laws as the foundation of a new economic structure 
whose outlines will be completed when the provincial 
and national economic councils have been added. These 
will be constituted, of an equal number of representatives 
of capital and labor. The shop-stewards will elect their 
members on the district councils and the latter will choose 
the national board. The district councils will not en- 
croach on shop-autonomy. They will deal with questions 
affecting industries and business in general within the 
district. The national board will determine the general 
policy of the nation. It is thought that these further laws 
will be carried during the winter. The laws are still to 
be regarded as more or less experimental in their nature. 
A director of a large factory, who of his own accord 
had installed the shop-steward system as here described, 
is said to have found it entirely successful. The men 
were taken into his confidence. He showed them his 
books and contracts and explained his plans. They thus 
had a view of the entire situation, besides understanding 
their own troubles. They were convinced the manager 
was working in their interest and doing the best he could. 
The consequence was that no strikes occurred in that 
factory, although the majority of the workers were Inde- 
pendent Socialists. 


7 

Italy.—With the adjournment on January 20 of the 
Supreme Council without a final settlement of the Adri- 
atic and Fiume questions, Signor Nitti, the Italian Pre- 
; mier, declared that he stood by his 

The Unsettled Fiume | itimatum and that if the Jugoslavs 
irae did not accept Italy’s terms, he would 
immediately withdraw his. compromise offer and that 
“Italy will demand that France and Great Britain execute 
purely and simply the Treaty of London, of April, 1915.” 
Before disbanding, the Council had received the Jugo- 
slav reply to Italy’s demands, but the Italian Premier had 
frankly stated that the terms offered were unacceptable. 
The answer of the Jugoslav Government asserted that 
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it constituted “the supreme effort” of Jugoslavia to 
bring about an understanding with Italy. This declara- 
tion, taken in connection with the statement of Signor 
Nitti, apparently left the question as far as ever from a 
solution. 

The Jugoslavs are willing to recognize and accept inter- 
nationalization under the League of Nations for the 
cities of Fiume and Zara; they yield the islands of Lussin 
and Pelagoza to Italy, and agree to the demilitarization 
of the islands in the Adriatic, under the condition, how- 
ever, that the Island of Lissa remain Jugoslav. They 
also recognize the rights of the Italians in Dalmatia to 
choose Italian nationality without leaving Jugoslavia; 
they also agree that Italian national rights in Dalmatian 
industries shall be recognized by an international con- 
vention; they refuse to make any alteration of the lines 
drawn by President Wilson. The Jugoslav note added 
that the desire of the Albanians for independence would 
be respected. The Jugoslav representatives having asked 
for a delay in order to prepare a further note, the request 
was granted. It is expected that Messrs. Pachitch and 
Trumbitch will present it no later than January 26. 

On January 24 a strong note was addressed to the 
Peace Conference by the Montenegrin Government at 
Neuilly in connection with the discussions on the fore- 
going problems. The note protests against the manner 
in which “ Montenegro’s sovereign rights have been 
trampled on,” and declares that the Supreme Council 
has deliberately and without consulting the Montenegrin 
population taken decisions in flagrant contradition with 
its previous settlements. It concludes by reminding the 
Peace Conference that “the Kingdom of Montenegro is 
your ally, not a conquered enemy, a sovereign and con- 
stitutional State whose rights the Allies should respect, 
the same as those of any great power.” 

While the Roman press is hopeful of a speedy agree- 
ment on the vexed problems just put before the Con- 
ference, the Paris journals sound a note of alarm. The 
ultra conservative Temps and the radical Humanité both 
see danger in the ultimatum of the Conference. If, says 
the Temps, the Jugoslavs accept it, the Commune of 
Fiume will form an independent State, but may ask Italy 
to represent it in foreign affairs. The port of Fiume and 
the railroad will belong to the League of Nations. To 
the east the suburb of Susak will be in Jugoslav territory ; 
west of the city, the road along the sea will be in Italian 
territory, but the railroad running along this road will 
be Jugoslav. Thus the fate of Fiume, says the Temps, 
displeases the Jugoslavs who have to give up 60,000 
compatriots in Eastern Istria, while the Italians, once 
Fiume becomes an independent State, face the necessity 
of driving out D’Anunzio and his bands. The Temps 
then takes up the other alternative, that is the refusal of 
the Belgrade Government to accept the compromise. In 
this case, says the Temps, Italy may annex territories 
given it in the secret pact of London, but the paper does 
not dwell on the “sorry aspect of this solution 
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after so much eloquence launched against secret treaties.” 
The Paris journal here states three objections: (1) The 
United States will not recognize measures taken in virtue 
of the Treaty of London; (2) The Treaty of London 
has no executory force, for it stipulates that Italy has 
the right to annex certain territories; but in order to 
affect this a new treaty of peace would be needed; (3) 
The Treaty of London gives Fiume to the Jugoslavs, 
and to accomplish this it would be necessary to oust 
D’Anunzio. This would be more difficult than under 
the compromise plan, for instead of leaving Fiume a 
free city, it would become out and out Jugoslav. The 
Humanité severely criticizes the Pact of London, which 
it says has never been recognized by either Washington 
or Belgrade. Furthermore, adds the Humanité, this 
arrangement gives thousands of Slavs to Italy and these 
Slavs have made it known that they will never accept 
a foreign yoke. A Slav army, it concludes, would come 
to occupy Fiume, and precipitate a struggle there which 
would be the prelude “to a conflagration of vast dimen- 
sions.” In an interview given by Signor Nitti to the 
Echo de Paris, the Italian Premier stated that the Jugo- 
slav reply was unsatisfactory “ but inasmuch as we have 
gone to the extreme limit in concessions, having given 
up all Dalmatia, which the compact of London assigns 
us, we hope that after several days reflection, the Jugo- 
slavs will make an acceptable reply. It is only 
as a last resort that we shall ask for the execution of the 
compact of London.” 


Russia.—During the week of January 18 the Letts 
continued their advance on the Esthonia border against 
the Bolsheviki. The important railway junction of 
Poltowowa first fell into their hands 
and on January 21 they took Regziza, 
the Letgalen capital, which is sixty 
miles northeast of Dvinsk. Prisoners, field guns and 
armored cars were seized and the army went on eastward 
toward Lutzen. Since the opening of their offensive on 
January 4, the Letts have retaken forty miles of their own 
country, 13,000 prisoners and considerable material. 
Some sixty miles of Lettish land are still held by the 
Bolsheviki. 

In the south, however, the Bolshevist successes con- 
tinue. The Reds seem to have cut off the Crimean penin- 
sula from the mainland. A Moscow dispatch stated that 
on January 23 they had defeated the Third Kuban Divi- 
sion in the Steppe region. When the Bolsheviki entered 
Rostov on January 9 the officials of General Denikin’s 
Government had left the city only a few hours before. 
He has now made the Black Sea port of Novorossysk his 
capital and has set up there a new Cossack Government. 
Dr. Harold Williams cabled the New York Times on 
January 9 that the causes of Denikin’s present situation 
are largely political, for his army was weighted down by 
a “cumbrous Advisory Council with mixed legislative 
and executive functions.” The result was that adminis- 
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tration work suffered while everybody talked intermin- 
ably. The Bolsheviki near Krasnovodosk were reported 
early last week to be under the fire of the Caspian Sea 
volunteer fleet, which is commanded by General Denikin. 
On January 21 twenty squadrons of Bolshevist cavalry 
crossed the Don at Makhichevad but were thrown back 
after losing a thousand prisoners. 

According to a dispatch from Tokio dated January 
20 Japan has decided to follow the example of the United 
States, and withdraw her troops from Siberia and to in- 
terfere no longer in that country’s internal affairs. An 
Associated Press dispatch from Vladivostok dated Janu- 
ary 13, however, declared it “ unthinkable” that Japan 
by recalling her forces would “ abandon to the Reds coun- 
try contiguous to her own territory.” 

Paris reported on January 19 that the Bolsheviki now 
hold all the region in Siberia west of Krasvoyarsk from 
which they have driven Admiral Kolchak’s forces. Late 
advices state that he is at Irkutsk, the prisoner of the 
revolutionists, and that he will be put on trial for his life. 
The Admiral appears to have been delivered to his ene- 
mies by the Czechs, to whose protection he was intrusted 
by the representatives of the Allies. It is reported that 
at Irkutsk late in December an infantry regiment re- 
volted from Kolchak, its commander proclaiming himself 
leader of a revolution. Fighting followed, the revolters 
ultimately securing control and Kolchak’s officers going 
over to them. All the foreigners, protected by Japanese 
troops, left the Irkutsk region. In a skirmish between 
General Semenoff’s troops and the’ United States forces 
several Americans were killed. On January 25 it was 
“ officially” reported from Moscow that “ Kolchak, his 
Ministers and Government are secure in the hands of 
the Soviet troops at Irkutsk,” that town being in complete 
possession of the Bolsheviki. Much of the rank and file 
of General Yudenitch’s army, it is also reported, have 
gone over to the Reds. 

The New York Times Paris correspondent cabled on 
January 20 that Great Britain would meet the Bolshevist 
peril in the Caucasus by sending an army of 100,000 men 
to form a barrier extending from the Black to the Cas- 
pian Sea, for representatives of Georgia and Azerbaijan, 
the two republics comprising this isthmus, made a re- 
quest for help against the Bolshevist invasion that threat- 
ens them. According to advices received in Washington 
the British Government has been taking steps to guard 
the road to India, on the northwestern frontier of which 
English troops have suffered heavy losses while advanc- 
ing into the Mahsud country. Great Britain also has 
forces at Merv, northeast of Persia, to oppose a Bolshe- 
vist incursion from Turkestan. On January 22 it was 
reported that the Mediterranean fleet was in the Black 
Sea, and that England would send officers, arms and am- 
munition to the armies of the Georgian and Azerbaijan 
republics. 

The unexpected decision of the Allies to resume trade 
relations with Russia involves the solution of serious 
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problems of transportation and finance. There are said 
to be 3,000,000 tons of wheat in Rus- 

The Raised sia which would relieve the European 
anne food shortage and there are also large 
quantities of flax, hemp, timber, furs, etc., for export, if 
they can only be brought out of the country. It is pro- 
posed to deal with the Russian peasants’ cooperative so- 
cieties giving shoes and clothing in return for grain, but 
there is a well-grounded fear that the Bolsheviki would 
seize the raw material shipped into Russia. But the 
President and Vice-President of the Russian Cooperative 
Union who conducted the negotiations with the Supreme 
Council for the lifting of the blockade said they expected 
that the Bolsheviki will permit the free exchange of 
manufactured goods and raw materials. Four hundred 
tons of Siberian butter are on the way to Great Britain 
and agricultural machinery for Russia is ready in Eng- 
lish ports. The Vice-President of the Union told an 


interviewer : 

“We have in all directions Bolshevist commissaries which can 
control us. But the population has such confidence in us that 
should the Soviets try to block us they would find it impossible. 
They have made plans to get a close hold on our union, but their 
projects have rested in pigeonholes.” 

Asked how he thought the plan ought to work, he said, first, 
the Allies should send manufactured articles into Russia. Then 
the co-operatives would ask the peasant to give up his stocks in 
exchange for bills of trade which would be immediately redeem- 
able in clothing, shoes and other manufactured products at the 
depots of the co-operatives. 

Asked how he believed he could assure fair distribution should 
the Soviets not smile upon his project, he replied: 

“We are negotiating with our central bureau in Moscow and 
I am convinced that our headquarters will succeed in its negotia- 
tions with the Bolshevist authorities. We have not yet received 
a definite answer, but we are convinced the reply will be favor- 
able to the wishes of the Allies.” 

Concluding the interview, Berkenheim said: “You see, the 
first period of resumption of commercial relations will be diffi- 
cult. But time will adjust the difficulties and the difficult begin- 
ning will be followed by a period of greater activity.” 

But these bright hopes of the negotiators were frus- 
trated by news that came from Paris on January 24. 
For the Bolsheviki sent a radio message from Moscow 
saying : 

The Government of Soviets notifies the Entente that it is ready 
to resume commercial relations, but before everything it is indis- 
pensable to conclude an armistice. If the Allied Governments 
do not accord this armistice all vessels of the Entente which 
are found in Russian ports will be sunk. 

Moreover, the Russian cooperative commissioner at 
Paris now admits that, though the Allies were given to 
understand that commercial relations with the co-opera- 
tives could be resumed without dealing with the Soviets, 
the co-operatives are really controlled by the Bolsheviki, 
and no trading can be done without authority from a 
Government commissioner. The Paris Humanité states 
that no commercial business can be done with the co- 
operatives unless diplomatic relations are established with 
the Soviet Government. 
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Irish Soldiers of 1755-57 


GeorGE F. O’DwyeEr 


present period, allusions to the fact that Celtic 

energy had an appreciable effect in the upbuilding 
of the several communities are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. All historians from Winthrop to Lodge have 
eulogized the Puritan element to the skies and their pages 
teem with accounts of events that are inconsequential 
when compared with those of unknown heroes and her- 
oines of Celtic blood. Only one historian, John Fiske, 
gives credit to the Irish, and he always modifies his as- 
sertions by stating that the folk mentioned were Scotch- 
Irish, a figment of the imagination perpetrated by near- 
historians in the last period of the country’s history. 

It is now a well-authenticated fact that the Irish in- 
fluxes into New England began with the first settle- 
ments. The first company, two or more, came in the 
Mayflower; the last came from Ulster and consisted of 
four undesirable people. Now, these influxes into New 
England took place at critical periods of the last three 
centuries and, Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Saxon historians 
to the contrary, proved of value to the settlements, not 
only in protecting the original Puritans and Pilgrims 
from the Indians in their depredations, but also in help- 
ing, by the infusion of their blood by intermarriage, to 
make these settlements what they are today. 

So today, while the Irish chapter in American history 
is being written, the deeds of the Irish builders from the 
Puritan period to the present must be given consideration. 
The fact that a large proportion of these builders were 
bondsmen or bondswomen only gives them greater im- 
portance. For these bondspeople had the energy to sus- 
tain the infant settlements, and really saved them from 
perishing by their vitality in propagating families, clear- 
ing the forest wastes, and defending the homes of the 
settlers by their fighting ability. One looking through 
the muster rolls of the defenders of the New England 
settlements during the different Indian and French wars 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, when the 
towns were practically stabilized, sees on roll after roll 
names that show Celtic extraction. In fact, these names 
are in the majority on rolls representing towns near the 
borders. And a cursory examination will prove that 
Irish Catholic names are prominent. 

A short time since, the writer had occasion to trace a 
name of Celtic origin, and the research led to the State 
archives. After turning over a few pages of the yel- 
lowed records of the period of the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury, I came across a veritable Irish historical gold mine, 
in a literary sense. Instead of spending one hour in 
tracing one name, I spent the morning in tracing many 
names. And it was certainly time well spent, for in that 
morning’s work was found material that substantiated 
long hours of previous research. 


L: the published histories of New England up to the 





In the following paragraphs will be seen the results. 
While looking over the names, the reader must bear in 
mind that they were taken from only a few muster-rolls 
of the years 1755 to 1757. In some cases, the writer 
traced the soldiers mentioned in the list back to the ex- 
peditions to Louisburg, Cape Breton, in 1745. 

On the roll of Captain Joseph Billing’s company for 
“an intended expedition against Canada” in 1757 were 
James Keary, John Ryan, Owen Neal, John Berry, Dan- 
iel Duley, William Gannon, James Kennedy, Richard 
McDonald, John King, Eben Pratts, Patrick Kenny, John 
Downin, David Grant, Thomas Welch, and George Lynn, 
all giving their birthplace as Ireland. Captain Billing’s 
company was a part of Colonel Joseph Williams’ regi- 
ment. Pierce Dunfee from York, Maine, Patrick Loller 
from Kittery and John Hixon from Berwick, Maine, 
were privates in Captain Joseph Holt’s company at Fort 
William and Henry, in August, 1756. They all came 
from Ireland. 

Other Irishmen in the companies at Fort William and 
Henry, in the summer of 1756, were Patrick Difney fren 
Lincoln, Maine, Hugh Maxwell from Bedford, Mass., 
Edward Murphy from Boston, William Deverix from 
Stoughton, Mass. (one of the volunteers, of whom there 
were many Irishmen), William Conners of Newbury, 
Mass., James Hais and Thomas O’Hrian (O’Brien) of 
the same town, Edward Barwick, Mors Fling (Flynn) 
and Benjamin Moore of Wrentham, Mass., all members 
of Captain Stephen Miller’s company. 

Thomas Moore, a sailor from Boston, and Henry Sav- 
age, a painter from the same place, were members of 
Captain John Nixon’s company in Colonel Ruggle’s reg- 
iment. In Captain John North’s company (he came from 
the north of Ireland) were Patrick Rogers, Boice Cooper, 
Thomas O’Neil, Joseph North, Ephraim Googing, John 
McFarland, John McCurdy, Daniel McCurdy, Thomas 
Johnson, John McKeicher, and Cornelius Thornton. 

Richard Burk, born in Ireland and a resident of Bridg- 
water, Mass., was a private in Captain Mitchell’s com- 
pany ; Lawrence Lynch from Ireland, a resident of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., a laborer by occupation, and John Tufts 
of Brookfield, Mass., born in Ireland, were at Fort Ed- 
ward in July, 1756. Twenty years later in the Revolu- 
tionary War, Lawrence Lynch was still doing duty for 
the province of Massachusetts in the western part of the 
present State, working in the transportation contingent, 
helping the soldiers from Stockbridge with their sup- 
plies, in their expedition against the British in northern 
New York. 

In Captain John Pearson’s company at Fort Edward, 
in July, 1756, were these Irishmen: Sergeant Andrew 
Roddy, age 31, residence, Newbury, Mass., occupation, 
blacksmith; George Padison, 23, residence, Newbury; 
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Moses McGovern, 18, residence, Marblehead, Mass., rope- 
maker; John and Samuel Craig, age, 17 and 18, respec- 
tively, from Derry; Thomas Cornelle (Connelly), 29, 
from Marblehead, Mass., victualer ; William Conner, 24, 
born in Cork, residence, Keneback, Maine; James Hill, 
19, born in Ireland, residence, Marblehead, Mass. 

Timothy Sullivan from Marblehead, Thomas Murphy 
from Manchester, Mass., David Taylor from London- 
derry, Daniel Connel from Marblehead, and William Lee, 
40, an Irish laborer from Boston, were members of Cap- 
tain Edmund Moore’s company, Colonel Plaisted’s regi- 
ment in July, 1756. 

Many of the men recruited in 1755 for Captain John 
Wright’s company, were from the settlements around 
Casco Bay, Maine. Matthew Tobin, 25, born in Ireland, 
came from Falmouth; Thomas Levellin, born in Ireland, 
was from Casco Bay; Richard Shea and Samuel Tyms or 
Timmons were from the same region, and William Ryan 
from Durham, Maine. 

In Major Samuel Thaxter’s company, during the sum- 
mer of 1756, were George McLoghlaine, a young Irish 
shoemaker from Hingham, Mass.; Michael Whaling or 
Whalen, 19, a tobacconist from Boston, and Robert Mc- 
Naire, 23, from Boston. In 1760 Isabella, the wife of 
Whalen, petitioned the Massachusetts Council, “ Setting 
forth that her said Husband was on board the province 
snow, ‘ Prince of Wales’ when he was taken by a French 
frigate and carried into Louisburg, and from thence to 
old France, where he was confined in Prison for a long 
time and underwent great Hardships.” 

Thomas Williams, 21, residence, Marblehead, Mass., 
Henry Agnew, 16, from Boston, tailor; William Story, 
22, born in Dublin, residence, Boston; Richard Collert 
(Colbert?), 22, from Boston, laborer; Thomas Murfey, 
47, residence, Salem, laborer; David Brewer, 51, from 
Boston, laborer; all giving their birthplace as Ireland, 
were members of Captain George Hammer’s company, 
Colonel Gridley’s regiment, in 1756. 

Michael Coffy, an Irish volunteer from Boston, in the 
expedition of Massachusetts troops to Louisburg, Cape 
3reton, in 1745, announced his marriage to one Katherine 
Deest of Boston a few days before the start of the ex- 
pedition. In February that year, his captain, Ebenezer 
Eastman, petitioned the provincial authorities in his be- 
half, “ showing that one of his soldiers named Michael 
Coffy is published in order to his marriage unto one 
Katherine Deest, but forasmuch as the time for his pub- 
lishment is not yet expired, and the Petitioner and his 
Soldiers are now ready to embark for Louisburg, there- 
fore Praying that the Court would grant a License for 
the said Marriage.” The Court took pity on the persons 
named in the petition and granted the request, “ any law, 
custom, or usuage to the contrary notwithstanding, pro- 
vided that no other lawful let appear saving the want of 
due publishment.” 

John Hixon, mentioned above, “a soldier on the East- 
ern frontiers,” in 1746, with two others, petitioned the 
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Council “ Showing that they were cut off several days 
of their pay & Subsistence.” The Court granted them 
seventeen shillings six pence apiece. 

In Captain Bradford’s company in 1756 were William 
Canada (Kennedy), 24, residence, Taunton, Mass., a 
cordwainer or shoemaker by trade; and Dennis McCar- 
ter or McCarthy, 21, residence, Digton, Mass., worsted 
comber. 

John Cullimore, a native of Ireland, was a private in 
Captain William Flint’s company in camp at Fort Edward 
July, 1756. He came from “the hampshire gov’t.” John 
Burke, 53, an Irish laborer from Biddeford, Maine, was 
also a member of this company. In Captain Andrew 
Dalrymple’s company (the captain came from Belfast, 
Ireland), in July, 1756, were John Ryan, 40, residence, 
Leicester, Mass., occupation, laborer, birthplace, Ireland, 
and William Galleway, 24, residence, New Rutland, 
Mass., a volunteer, giving his place of birth as Ireland. 

Henry Clennons, 49, residence, Dedham, Mass., occu- 
pation, laborer, born in Ireland; Edward Murfe, 50, resi- 
dence, Plainfield, Mass. ; Dennis Lowe, occupation, “ trav- 
eler and laborer”; Ephraim Gogin, 46, residence, Ded- 
ham, Mass., laborer, were members of Captain William 
Bacon’s company, the captain was of Irish extraction. 

Andrew Cockran, 31, residence, Weston, Mass. ; Hugh 
Kane, 40, residence, Boston; and John Ewing or Erving, 
40, of Groton, Mass., all from Ireland, were in Colonel 
Estes’ regiment, in 1757. 

Patrick Buckley appeared on the muster-roll of a 
company under the Earl of Loudon recruited around Fal- 
mouth and Casco Bay, Maine, in April, 1755. His name 
appeared again on a muster-roll, dated Boston, June, 
1757, in Captain James Howard’s company, for the de- 
fense of the frontiers. In the following month he was a 
sentinel at Fort Western. Among those in the company 
were Joseph Dolly or Daley, John Lynes, Mickell O’Drish- 
kill (Michael O’Driscoll), William Clark, Daniel Fer- 
rall, John Marten, John Gilly, William Welch, John 
Shauney, Patrick Phelon and John Gaizlen. Patrick 
Phelon was a private in the company, who afterwards 
became of some consequence in the Revolutionary War. 
He was one of the first lieutenants in the first American 
regiment of infantry of the Continental line, appointed 
by Congress. He was appointed from Massachusetts 
June 20, 1777. He was promoted to a captaincy Sep- 
tember 30, 1783, in the 3rd Regiment, Mass. Continental 
Infantry. Later he was selected as captain in the 2nd 
U. S. Infantry. His commission is dated March 4, 1791. 
In the register of officers of the United States army his 
place of birth is given as Massachusetts. 

In the Massachusetts archives there is on record an 
interesting petition by Patrick Buckley, mentioned in the 
paragraph preceding. In 1760 he prayed the considera- 
tion of the Massachusetts court “of his faithful serv- 
ices and hard sufferings in their service, and being now 
poor, he humbly asks just relief.” He states in his peti- 
tion that 
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In the year 1757, he was a Soldier in Capt. John Indicott’s 
company in the provincial service at the time of the siege & tak- 
ing of Fort William Henry and there suffered along with the 
rest, the cruelties & indignities that the besiegers so liberally 
bestowed on his late Majesty’s subjects. That as soon as the 
petitioner returned to Boston from the said unfortunate cam- 
paign, he enlisted on board the province snow, “ Prince of 
Wales,” then commanded by Nat’! Dowes on the 30th of July, the 
same year—That the said vessel was taken the 29th of Sept. the 
same year and was carried to France where the petitioner re- 
mained a captive & close prisoner until the 6th of March A. D. 
1758, when he got passage to England and hath returned to this 
place where he arrived the month of December last. 

The Council awarded him $40. Let us hope it sufficed. 

In other muster-rolls passed over in the research, a 
cursory glance indicated many Irish names. Although 
the place of birth was not shown the Celtic derivation 
was in evidence. Most of the muster-rolls of this period 
have simply a list of names, written down hurriedly, in 
many cases, by the company clerk or commander. Some 
of these lists are nearly illegible, and can be disciphered 
only after the closest scrutiny. But the lists from which 
the above names were taken were legible, and where most 
of the Irish soldiers were recorded, their names were 
written down in a fine bold hand with all the letters well 
formed, a sure indication of an Irish company clerk 
who was educated. For instance, the clerk of Captain 
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John Lane’s company recruited around Falmouth and 
Biddeford, Maine, was Cezar Cormick, a schoolmaster 
from Dublin, who enlisted in the company in 1755, at the 
age of 28. 

The men in this company were ninety per cent Irish, 
or of Irish parentage. Among the names that School- 
master Cormick or McCormick wrote down were John 
Ryan from Clannacarty, Ireland, age, 45, residence, Fal- 
mouth, Maine; Edward Habbard or Hubbard, born in 
Drummores, Ireland, age, 49, residence, Boston, occupa- 
tion, yeoman; Augustus Ryan, sergeant of the company, 
age, 24, from Knockduff, Ireland, residence, Falmouth, 
Maine, occupation, tanner. Captain John Lane was the 
son of an Irishman from Limerick, who came out late in 
the seventeenth century and settled in Newbury, Mass. 
His name was also John, and he rendered efficient serv- 
ice to the province in the first French and Indian war, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. At that period 
or a short time later, the family went to Casco Bay, where 
the succeeding generations rendered yeoman service. 

Today one visiting this interesting historical locality 
from Kittery to Portland can still discern in the ancient 
graveyards the names of men of Irish blood who, from 
the earliest times, defended the settlement from the sav- 
age attacks of the Indians. 


Some Educational Ideas of the A.E.F. 


RicHarD A. MutTrKowskI, Pu. D. 


N a former paper on the American Overseas Univer- 

sity I pointed out the cosmopolitan feature of that 

institution, both as to educational staff and students. 
It was to be expected that a concourse of teachers repre- 
senting practically every institution of the United States 
should stimulate a lively exchange of ideas and that many 
valuable suggestions should find utterance. It is also 
noteworthy that to a greater extent than ever before the 
student body was consulted as to its wants. Never before 
have I heard such frank statements by students as to 
what they wanted, why,.and how they wanted it. 

Two of the ideas offered and partially put into prac- 
tice merit special attention by virtue of their broad appli- 
cation to educational curricula and the possibility of their 
introduction into institutions in the United States. 

The first of these was to teach languages by the demon- 
strative method. Of the 10,000 students at Beaune more 
than one-third demanded to learn French. But they 
said, ‘“ Teach us to talk French. We have no time to 
learn details of grammar. We want to learn to talk 
French.” This demand was heeded. A child at first 
learns the names of objects and later puts these words 
into sentences. And this was the general method followed 
with French at Beaune. Students learned the names of 


common objects, the class practising the enunciation of 
words at first in unison and then individually. 


It was a wholly novel idea to teach French in this 
fashion, radically different from general university 
methods. Anyone who has attended language courses in 
colleges and universities and eventually advanced to a 
halting speech by the analytical method of grammar, 
syntax, composition, literature, and practice in conversa- 
tion, will appreciate the direct method of learning. Gram- 
marians may profess to be horrified at such an inversion 
of custom and method. As a matter of fact, many 
French teachers wrote from the States protesting violently 
at the novelty, calling it radical and anarchical. But the 
one unvarying and sufficient answer to the protests was: 
“ Call it radical, call it unprecedented, say it is a subver- 
sion of pedagogical ideas. The fact is, however, that our 
students are learning to speak French. The fact is that 
students acquire an understanding and a reading and 
speaking knowledge of French twice as rapidly as by 
the analytical method which requires so many years of 
effort.” 

I watched the results with special interest. For I 
personally had acquired my small facility in French only 
after four years of university courses in grammar, com- 
position, reading, and conversation. But at Beaune the 
students attained a greater facility in conversation, a 
better understanding of spoken French in one semester 
than the university student at home reaches at the end 
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of his third year. There is a tremendous difference be- 
tween mere memorization of words and parts of speech 
and a constant practice in speaking. The grammatical 
acquisition of a language is a feat of memory, while 
speech necessitates special auricular and vocal training. 

Another feature was that by the demonstrative method 
students early formed the habit of thinking French. And 
thinking in an unfamiliar tongue is the most difficult 
phase of any language. Take Latin, for instance, as 
taught in the Catholic colleges. Invariably, the semi- 
narian, no matter how proficient in the language after 
six years of drill, finds great difficulty in comprehending 
the lectures given in Latin. It is aggravated, because he 
must put his own answers in Latin. His ear is unac- 
customed to the sound of Latin words, unsupported by a 
text. All his years of drill have trained his mind, but 
not his ear, and it takes much valuable time to establish 
the proper mental associations. It is the same with any 
other language studied analytically, with German, with 
Spanish, Swedish, Polish, and so on. 

In attempting the demonstrative method the university 
professors plagiarized the vulgarian method of common 
people who have no time for details of grammar, but 
must acquire their speech as they go along. Incidentally, 
the same method is already in vogue in the evening 
schools for immigrants in many cities, properly supported 
by grammar. Grammar is secondary, please note, to 
the acquisition of speech. And properly so. Once I 
knew all about Latin grammar, but knew no Latin. It 
may be radical that university professors should profit 
in their pedagogy from the “rabble.” But the point at 
issue is this: Why does anyone attempt to learn a lan- 
guage? Obviously, to converse in it, to read it, perhaps 
to write it. Such being the case, why not teach students 
to speak it by the natural demonstrative method rather 
than the analytical method? This method is appropriate 
enough for improving versatility in language. But it 
seems mistaken pedagogy to extend this same method to 
a new, unfamiliar tongue. As languages are taught in 
our institutions, the chief purpose appears to study the 
rules of speech, not speech itself. 


The second idea and its development constitute a con- 
cession to the need of greater generalization in education. 
The specialization in vogue in so many universities pre- 
cludes the possibility of a general culture. Generally the 
specialty is stressed in the students’ college work to the 
exclusion of everything else. Examples are plentiful. 
Note, for instance, the students of engineering, agricul- 
ture, and other “ practical”’ branches. Except perhaps 
for a year’s work in English all other requirements toward 
graduation are in technical courses. The common result 
is that students pass from one class to another and finally 
to graduation without attaining the slightest measure of 
culture. On the contrary, their specialization makes them 
hopelessly one-sided and warps their judgment so that 
they graduate as narrow and unprogressive citizens. They 
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know little beyond the immediate requirements of their 
specialty and utterly lack the power to appreciate the 
work of other branches. Education for these has been 
perversive of its real aim, that is, to broaden the mind 
and teach perspective. This condition is generally recog- 
nized in all universities and is deplored by educators, and 
these have planned for years to devise some means to 
meet the need. 

It was at Beaune that a plan was presented, whose 
intrinsic excellency and general feasibility found wide 
approval. Briefly, this plan aimed to offer the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a general survey of the field of knowl- 
edge as taught in universities by a method which may 
be conveniently called a capsule method. A series of 
fifteen lectures, given at the same hours on successive 
days, would be offered by each department of the uni- 
versity at some period during each semester. It being 
manifestly impossible for the ordinary university student 
to devote a whole semester to each topic, the supple- 
mentary “capsule” lectures should be sufficiently few 
in number to permit several departments to be covered 
each semester. Also, it would be advisable to have a 
grouping of related subjects. 

For instance, let me choose the biological group as an 
example, with departments such as botany, zoology, gen- 
eral hygiene, physiology, and bacteriology. Given fifteen 
lectures each for these five departments, a student in the 
course of one semester would accomplish a complete sur- 
vey of the biological group. In the respective fifteen 
lectures he has the opportunity to learn something of each 
science, a topical survey of the field covered by each, some 
of its modern relations, some of the great discoveries, 
some of the great men who have contributed to its 
success. 

The physical sciences formed another group, the socio- 
logical sciences, including history, a third. Agriculture, 
engineering, law, the languages and their literature, were 
all placed in various categories. At Beaune these sets 
or groups were eight in number, under the general title 
“Citizenship Courses.” Unfortunately, the arrangement 
was completed too late to be put into general practice 
at Beaune, and only a few students participated in the 
lectures. Yet the general approval voiced by the edu- 
cators after study of the plan constitutes a signal recog- 
nition not only of its merit, but also of the fact that a 
deficiency exists in our university system. 

At several universities students have told me of their 
desire for general “information” courses. To take the 
so-called elementary courses of many departments was 
out of the question, as it entailed the sacrifice of time 
needed for other required work. Yet students constantly 
wished to familiarize themselves with subjects of interest 
to them, but lying outside of the scope of their regular 
work. The citizenship courses through their capsule 
plan would supply the want rapidly. 

It is impossible to deny the favorable features of this 
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plan. Educators have considered the need for general 
culture in endless discussions. They are all agreed that 
the need exists. To my mind this is the first plan offered 
that promises any success. For it reckons with a com- 
modity which at times is quite scarce, namely a student’s 
time. Furthermore, its scope and arrangement are suffi- 
ciently general to permit a student to cover a survey of 
university activities within eight semesters at the small 
sacrifice of one hour a day, with the promise of consid- 
erable educational profit. 


Psychic Propaganda 


GERALD C. Treacy, S. J. 


HE way of the propagandist is familiar. The war 

I has made it so. It is generally admitted that the 

Teuton received more than his due for skill in 
foisting his ideas on the nations of the world. The catch- 
cry “German Propaganda” has been worked to death. 
For the Briton has more than outdistanced the Teuton in 
pushing British ideas to the fore. Witness the Peace 
Conference and its sequel. The League of Nations was 
at first an American idea. It was Wilsonian, but its soul 
came from a Papal letter. Without giving the Vatican 
credit Mr. Wilson put the Pope’s peace propositions into 
a State document, the British cheered it at Paris, then 
Britonized it, and sent Mr. Wilson home to give it to the 
American people. “ We must make the world safe by 
making small nations safe.” Every American subscribed 
to that. But the safety of small nations did not mean 
those small nations still tyrannized over by a British 
army of occupation. To blind Americans to the real 
meaning of small nations, propaganda had to come in 
and show how useless it was to speak of Egypt, and 
India and Ireland, for these were domestic questions. 
The policy of propaganda is to obscure the main issue 
or befog the question in such a way that the propagan- 
dist’s ideas are accepted, while the issue is railroaded 
into obscurity, and the main question is relegated into the 
realms of forgotten history. 

Propaganda is closely akin to advertising. It differs 
from advertising in this that advertising to be successful 
must be grounded on truth. What is known as “ fake 
advertising ” in the business world may make a momen- 
tary success, but its ultimate failure is certain, for the 
very plain reason that Lincoln or Barnum gave in his 
famous statement on the impossibility of fooling all the 
people all the time. But with propaganda it is different. 
Being a recent growth of a shell-shocked civilization it 
is difficult to tell whether or not it can ignore truth or 
garble truth and achieve permanent success. Certainly 
it can win immediate and temporary victory and per- 
suade a great many people that a half truth is a whole 
truth, and that if a movement can swing the press and 
grip the book world and the magazine world, no matter 
how flimsy its foundations, the movement will go. How 
far it will go only history can answer. 
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It is a patent fact to any one who has followed the 
recent movement of Spiritism that its twin sister is 
propaganda. And it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that neither war policies nor peace policies of any gov- 
ernment in the world ever received the help of the prop- 
agandist to the extent that this modern cult has received 
it. Publishers and editors of magazines and newspapers 
in England and America are hand in glove with the pro- 
moters of Spiritism to convince a world still rocking on 
its foundations that “the New Revelation” has come. 
Not only is that true, but the individual Spiritist becomes 
almost immediately after allegiance to the cult an ardent 
propagandist. Very much like the victim of the drug 
habit, it seems a symptom of this modern mental disease 
to stimulate the addict to spread its poison. The old or 
the young wherever you meet them or wherever you find 
their printed statements, are burning with mania to spread 
their new ideas. 

No better example of the propagandist spirit than that 
manifest in an article in the January issue of the W’om- 
an’s Home Companion. Margaret Deland is in the third 
of her series of papers on the possibility of communicat- 
ing with the dead. Her thesis runs in this wise: If the 
normal explanation solves a few of the phenomena of 
Spiritism then let us put aside the supernormal explana- 
tion. “So let us try the normal explanation on a few 
verified happenings.” She thereupon proceeds to fit the 
“normal cap” on the phenomena of materialization and 
mediumship with the to-be-expected result that the cap 
does not fit. Then within a paragraph the writer sug- 
gests for an understanding of the matter discussed the 
reading of three books, with Lodge, Holt and Myers as 
the respective authors. Her next reference to a book of 
psychic lore rises in the scale of fearless propaganda, and 
gives the name of the publisher. Thereafter follows a 
very good story from the “ Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research ” with a careful page reference. 
William James comes forward next in order with a start- 
ling tale about the death of his “ Aunt Kate.” All told 
there are nine books mentioned, some with the names 
of the publishers, and having read the books I can vouch 
for the fact that Margaret Deland has selected her pas- 
sages wisely from the human-interest standpoint. The 
propaganda process is easily seen. The casual reader 
of the Woman’s Home Companion gets some very in- 
teresting stories with reference to their original sources. 
The Deland article strikingly like all the Spiritistic arti- 
cles today stimulates interest. The reader with or with- 
out any positive religious tenets finds an unknown field 
opening before his anxious gaze. It is an easy step from 
the magazine article to the book and from the book to the 
séance. And propaganda has triumphed with the con- 
quest of a human soul destined to be the victim of an 
abnormal and unhealthy mental condition frequently 
leading to the mad-house. 

The cruel thing about this Spiritistic propaganda is 
that it plays upon the most sacred human emotions. It 
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guarantees to the bereaved that their beloved dead are 
not dead. “ Here is the solution of the problem of life,” 
cries the propagandist. ‘“ You can communicate with 
your dead, which proves that they are still living. Read 
these authentic cases of spirit contact and then try for 
yourself.” Whether it is Basil King or Margaret De- 
land or any other magazine writer the lines followed are 
precisely the same. The article starts out to give an 
authentic proof that a soul that has died has come back 
to talk or deliver a message; it ends by giving a very 
interesting account of weird happenings, table tilting, 
levitations, automatic writing, voices out of the dark. 
And not in one instance is there proof that will stand the 
test of impartial criticism, that will meet the one im- 
portant query: Is there unmistakable proof that the voice 
coming out of the dark is the voice of the soul that has 
gone? Whose voice is sounding in the tense silence of 
the seance, whose hand is moving the table or levitating 
the medium? In a word, it is spirit identity that must 
be proved, and in the mass of evidence marshaled by 
the propagandist there is not an instance cited where iden- 
tity is proved. As identity is not proved the claims of 
modern Spiritism fall, but it is here that propaganda 
plays a strong hand. As the phenomena produced by 
Spiritistic means are very striking, the initiate or novice 
in Spiritism is assured that they are the result of the 
activities of the dead who are striving to communicate 
with the living. But where is the proof that these spirits 
are actually the forces at work? That they really are 
the sprits of “ Raymond” or Myers or any one in- 
dividual that they claim to be? Propaganda answers with 
the rejoinder: “ Sir Oliver Lodge has recognized his son 
speaking from the other plane, as he shows you in ‘ Ray- 
mond.’ Do you realize that he is a scientist of eminence 
whose keenness of intellect is universally acknowledged ? 
Can you with your limited intellect dare to doubt that he 


is right?” 

So the last process in propaganda is the strongest. 
Men and women of position in the world of thought are 
falling in line with the new revelation. Can they be 
wrong? Or as Sir Conan Doyle puts the argument in 
his latest book, “ The Vital Message”: “It is possible 
to write down the names of fifty professors in great 
seats of learning who have examined and indorsed these 
facts, and the list would include many of the greatest 
intellects that the world has produced in our time. 
Therefore the facts have been indorsed by the only science 
that has a right to express an opinion. I have never 
in my thirty years of experience known one single scien- 
tific man who went thoroughly into this matter and did 
not end by accepting the spiritual solution.” This is 
propaganda’s triumph. In no other way can the real issue 
be obscured more cleverly than by clouding it with the 
say-so of great names. So in article after article contain- 
ing Spiritism’s message, there is the constant harping 
on the fact that the new movement has back of it the 
real thinkers of the world. To strengthen the word of 
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the writer the lecture platform is to be used, and Ameri- 
cans have been invited to hear the great scientist, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the foremost apostle of Spiritism, tell in his 
own words the reason for his allegiance to the cult. With 
good press-agenting and good management the Lodge lec- 
ture tour will give Spiritism a new impetus and propa- 
ganda will score another triumph. 

Whether the movement is destined to go on gathering 
force with as much rapidity as it did during war and post- 
war days remains to be seen. Certainly there is but 
one force in the world to oppose it, and that force is the 
Rock of Truth that error has dashed against century 
after century, only to recede and be broken. When 
Christ set the Rock strong in His strength it was not 
backed by the intellectuals of the world and its message 
was not furthered by propaganda. It alone can answer 
the claims of Spiritism, and in its answer is Spiritism’s 


defeat. 


Church Unity and Rome’s Epiphany 


BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 


HURCH unit is the great desideratum in the re- 
ligious world today. The fast-crumbling Protestant 
sects realize that there must be some sort of union be- 
tween them if they are to enjoy a few more decades of 
life. So we see associations for religious unity multiply- 
ing all over the world. But none of these seems to know 
how to bring about the union desired. The work of union 
must be started within the confines of each sect, for each 
sect is split up into several or more divisions opposed in 
less or greater measure to one another. These contend- 
ing divisions must first be united before any sect can 
speak of union with another. Here lies the great diffi- 
culty. None of these various divisions seems desirous 
of yielding points that might pave the way for at least 
the beginning of religious unity. In other words, there 
is no person or group of persons in any of the Protestant 
sects able to say what are the essential points upon which 
church unity must be founded. There is no voice of 
authority. There is therefore no unity nor will there be 
any. , : 

Once in a great while, as happened a short time ago, 
the Catholic Church is included in these plans for church 
unity. The press of the world gives wide-spread circula- 
tion to the fact that a committee is to wait upon the 
Pope to secure his views on this important subject. Then 
the world pretends to be surprised when the Pope tells 
his visitors that there can be no unity except through 
the acceptance of Catholic principles. And Benedict XV 
is merely repeating and re-echoing the words of his 
illustrious predecessor, Leo XIII. His Holiness is far 
more anxious than any one else to :ee the fulfilment of 
Christ’s words, “ There shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd,” but he is compelled to say frankly that this must 
not be brought about through the sacrifice of principles 
that cannot be given up. 
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Now the really surprising thing happens. Only a few 
weeks after the unity-seeking committee has left the 
Pope’s presence, a magnificent pageant demonstrating the 
unity of the Catholic Church in all its fulness is staged in 
the City of the Popes. Such a complete manifestation 
of real, unbreakable unity must excite the surprise and 
arouse the envy of ardent seekers after the apparently 
elusive quality of unity outside the Catholic Church. I 
refer to the splendid series of religious ceremonies that 
exemplify in an absolutely unmistakable way the strong 
bond that unites the Catholic Church in all sections of 
the globe. These are held annually in the Church of 
San Andrea della Valle in Rome. 

And what better time could be selected than the Octave 
of Epiphany? The Epiphany is the birthday of Christian- 
ity among the Gentiles. It commemorates the calling of 
the races to the true Faith and the beginning of our 
emancipation from the slavery of paganism. The unity 
of the human race was torn asunder in the times of 
paganism. Races considered themselves not only as 
strangers to one another, but also hated each other as 
enemies. The Hebrew, the Greek and the Roman felt 
so keenly their national character that they forgot abso- 
lutely that they were children of one Father. The eternal 
Son of God came into the world to reconstruct the grand 
unity of the human family and to reconcile it with God. 
Scarcely was Christ born than he drew to the cave 
through the marvelous hymn of the angels the shepherds 
of Bethlehem and then shortly afterwards through the 
instrumentality of the prodigious star the Magi came 
from the East to adore him. Thus from the first days 
of his infancy, Our Lord manifested himself a true 
cornerstone that united together two peoples, the Jew 
and the Gentile, in one bond of unity of the same faith 
and the same love. There at Bethlehem, at Epiphany, 
he launched the new Church that was not to be bound 
or restricted to one country or to one people. 

To give a visible and eloquent picture of this real unity 
and universality of the Church was the reason that 
actuated the Venerable Vincenzo Palloti to establish the 
series of solemn and diverse ceremonies that take place 
each year at Epiphany in the Eternal City. There during 
the octave, Latins, Greeks, Maronites, Chaldeans, Slavs, 
Syrians and Armenians, each in their own rites, celebrate 
the same Holy Sacrifice in beautiful harmony at the same 
altar. English, French, Spanish, Italian, German, Polish 
priests, in fact priests of all nations, preach the same word 
of God in their own language from the same pulpit. Car- 
dinals, Bishops, secular and religious priests, and semi- 
narians from all the national colleges of Rome take their 
parts in the sacred functions. And Rome is the proper 
place to represent this precious image of the unity of the 
Church in spite of the variety of the rites, of liturgies and 
of tongues because here in the center of Catholicism 
every distinction of race, of customs and of language is 
harmonized in the supreme unity of the Catholic Hier- 
archy. We talk of union and of peace and of brother- 
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hood, but these things seem to remain in the realm of the 
ideal. In practice, we witness dissensions and wars or 
an armed peace that constantly keeps us uneasy. On fhe 
other hand, the sacred functions at Epiphany in Rome 
teach us clearly that, above the quarrels and jealousies 
that divide nations, there does exist a sacred chain of 
unity, the Catholic Church. She alone can persuade the 
nations to fraternize and associate in one large family in 
which the same faith lives, the same hope breathes and 
the same love burns. 

It was in 1833 that the Venerable Palloti conceived and 
inaugurated this practical idea of exemplifying the unity 
of God’s Church. He anticipated the first move of Pius 
IX and the splendid efforts of Leo XIII looking towards 
the union with the Oriental Churches by being the first 
organizer of the popular movement towards the union so 
much desired by these saintly and learned Pontiffs. This 
demonstration of unity brings out a fact worthy of note, 
that all these Oriental liturgies in the essential part of the 
Holy Sacrifice are conformable to our Latin rite and 
differ only in the ceremonies, in the prayers, in the lan- 
guage, and in the vestments; things which are recognized 
by the Church and approved of by her. Divine worship, 
not being limited to one people, as the Edda to the Scan- 
dinavians, the Vedas to the Indians, the liturgy of Con- 
fucius to the Chinese, and the Koran to the Arabs, is one 
in substance but varied and changing in its forms. 

So day after day, the splendid program of unity is 
carried out during the octave of the Epiphany. One day 
it is the Greek rite of St. John Chrysostom impressive 
in its beauty even though a little mystifying. The 
next day it will be the Armenian rite carried out in a 
most gorgeous manner. Then will come the Maronite 
rite, the liturgy of that splendid race that escaped the 
persecution of the Persian and Moslem and found a place 
of peace on Mount Lebanon. Then comes the rite of the 
Coptic Church which claims St. Mark as its founder. Then 
is celebrated the Chaldean rite and here we feel the real 
spirit of the Epiphany, for it was from the Chaldeans 
that the three kings came as the representatives of the 
first nation solemnly to recognize Christ. The rite of the 
Russian Uniate Church is celebrated on one of the days 
and then one senses the wonderfulness of this great spirit 
of unity that has continued to exist in spite of centuries 
of Muscovite persecution. The great panorama of unity 
closes with the Ruthenian rite. Here we honor a race 
that refused to follow Michael Cerularius into schism in 
1047 and has stood loyally by the Holy See ever since. 
The various rites mystify us, we do not understand. But 
there is one big thought that makes us happy and that is 
the fact that we all acknowledge the spiritual headship of 
the Vicar of Christ; we are in one fold under one shep- 
herd. The lack of unity among the sects, the apparent 
inability to secure that unity may be the forerunner to a 
grand union with the Church of Christ. The Divine idea 
signified by this Epiphany celebration may soon come 
true and there will be but one flock and one shepherd. 
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Monasticism vs. Militarism 


WILLIAM F. MARKOE 


T first blush these two ideas seem to be as far apart 
as the poles. Yet there must be some mysterious relation 
between them to make them so easily and so often interchange- 
able. It is no uncommon thing in history to read of a mighty 
monarch exchanging his royal robes for the rough, woolen habit 
of a monk. All the world has read the story of the great soldier, 
Ignatius of Loyola, who after being wounded on the field of 
battle, planned his great religious Society along military lines, he 
himself becoming its first “ General.” 

On the other hand, many monastic Orders like the Hospitallers, 
the Templars and Calatrava, though living under the vows of 
celibacy, poverty and obedience, did not hesitate, when occasion 
required, to wield the sword in defense of the Christian cause. 

The world nas just emerged from the most terrible eruption 
of militarism in its history. May we not, therefore, look for the 
returning swing of the pendulum and reasonably expect the most 
marvelous revival of the monastic spirit in history? Indeed, it 
was rumored just as the Great War was drawing to a close, that 
the Abbot of the Monks of Caldey, that remarkable Protestant 
Religious Order which was received in a body into the Catholic 
Church a few years ago, had come to America for the express 
purpose of beginning preparations for reaping the immense 
harvest of religious vocations which he foresaw would follow 
the gigantic scourge of war. If so many noble characters were 


willing during the war to go out to fight for the triumph of 
ideals, may we not expect an equal number during peace to be 
willing to don the armor of religion, and battle for the salva- 
tion of souls, any one of whom is worth an infinite ransom when 
measured by the Crucifixion? How many young men and women 
having once tasted the sweetness of self-sacrifice and human 


service in the ranks of the Red Cross, under the symbol of 
salvation, and in other charitable organizations which brought 
them so often face to face with suffering and death proclaiming 
the transitory nature of all things terrestrial, will not realize, 
now that the war has ended as suddenly as it began, the im- 
possibility of satiating these noble desires, or gratifying their 
lofty aspirations with the frivolities of worldly life? As one 
in the vanguard of this anti-military, post-war, monastic move- 
ment, may be mentioned a single case which may be typical and 
premonitory of many more soon to follow. 

There was a young army officer graduated from West Point 
two months ahead of time, to help supply the demand for skilled 
instructors needed to train and command the millions of young 
men being recruited for military service at home and abroad. He 
could boast a family crest dating back to the Crusades, for he 
was a descendant of one of the oldest and most artistocratic 
families of Philadelphia, where, it is said, they ask you, not 
how much you are worth, as in New York, nor how much you 
know, as in Boston, but who your grandfather was! Like thou- 
sands of others he soon found himself in France, moving stead- 
ily towards the fatal firing line. For several weeks he was sig- 
nally honored and enjoyed the priceless privilege of living and 
sleeping in the Real Presence. His army chaplain, recognizing 
his deep faith, arranged to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in his 
room in an old chateau where he was billeted. Here every day, 
frequently at midnight, the officer and his orderly received the 
Holy Eucharist just before going out on their nightly rounds. 
Then came Chateau Thierry, that immortal battle in which young 
American doughboys were to stem the hitherto irresistible torrent 
of militarism, followed by St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 
As adjutant he went into the fight with his regiment which was 
the first to cross, driving the Germans six miles back of the line. 
The results are known to all; the details to only a few. His 
brigadier-general, six colonels and six lieutenant-colonels were 
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all killed or wounded, leaving the brigade in command of a 
major; out of his twelve captains only two returned alive; out 
of 3,600 men only 350 answered the roll call; he himself was 
gassed and the same shell that killed his “ buddie” at his side 
laid him senseless with three ugly wounds. 

After many weeks in a Paris hospital, when, at last, he became 
convalescent, and began limping about on crutches, he was feted 
and lionized wherever he went. He rubbed elbows with French 
and British nobility; he led the mother of the French Minister 
of War in to dinner; he was surrounded by wealth, power and 
beauty; military advancement was promised him; he took a 
course of instruction at Oxford, traveled in Scotland and Ire- 
land, remarking in the latter country, that he would gladly re- 
main there and help the people in their fight for democracy. 
In a word, the whole world seemed to beckon to him to share 
its pleasures and pomps. But, Providence who had guided and 
protected him so far, had other designs... Almost by chance, but 
really led by the finger of God, he visited a Trappist monastery, 
one of the severest monastic Orders in the Church, and suddenly 
declaring that he had “found his vocation,” promptly resigned 
his commission, returned to the monastery for a week’s retreat, 
and never came out again! His fond mother treasures several 
trunkfuls of uniforms and military trappings, but he himself 
wears the coarse, woolen habit of a monk with an unshaven 
beard and pushes a shovel or plies a bucksaw with the same skill 
and energy with which he recently wielded the sword or the 
deadly rifle in the service of his country. He declares he would 
not exchange his present happiness and contentment for all the 
kingdoms of this world. Such the triumph of monasticism over 
militarism in this twentieth century. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed 600 words. 
Adrian’s Bull 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. R. St. L. of Canada is still harping upon the matter of 
Adrian’s Bull and my article about the “President’s Sense of 
Delicacy.” As I do not know any more about the authenticity 
of that Bull than does Mr. St. L., which amounts to absolute un- 
certainty as to its genuineness or otherwise, I shall refrain from 
discussing it, more especially as I had no idea of writing my 
article for the purpose of enlightening the American public upon 
this matter, as the gentleman appears to think. Throughout my 
article I had simply taken the English premises, such as they are 
presented by English writers of authority, whether right or 
wrong, and, following up their trend, I came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wilson’s sense of delicacy was mistaken. 

But having attempted to prove me an ignoramus, having tur- 
ther tried to “ put me in bad” with the Irish, Mr. R. St. L. asks 
me a question and half a question, in reply to which I am quite 
ready to enlighten him, and with my reply I shall close my part 
of this controversy. 

Referring to the expression: “The ways of British propa 
ganda are dark and deep and devious,” he wants to know whether 
my friend, when uttering them, “ smiled.” He evidently does not 
realize the full meaning of the expression. 

This is written considerably south of the St. Lawrence anu 
the Lakes, and when a man from the further North in response 
to an article ostensibly taking up the Irish cause and defending it 
tries to draw the attention away from the real gist of that arti- 
cle and to hold the writer up to ridicule, he does so at the risk 
of being suspected in these parts of practising British propa- 
ganda. Again, when a man from beyond the St. Lawrence says: 
“Truly, De Valera has established a government which on paper 
looks well, but in reality would not the U. S. Government be 
going a little too far in recognizing anything so ephemeral?” 
then we conclude here that the man beyond the St. Lawrence 
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has little or no use for De Valera and his cause. And when 
the same writer says: “ Naturally Mr. Waage would not ask 
Mr. Wilson to recognize an ‘unstable government,’” then he 
should be reminded that President Wilson and his colleagues in 
Europe have recently recognized a number of governments which 
are anything but stable, nor likely to become so in the near 
future. Mr. R. St. L. may have whatever opinion he choses 
about the Republican Government of Ireland, but that Govern- 
ment I and all that think like me (and south of the St. Lawrence 
their name is legion) want Mr. Wilson to recognize. And if it 
be not stable at this moment, because English tyranny of the 
vilest and most dastardly character holds it back, we contend 
that Mr. Wilson, following out his lofty expressions of self- 
government, should have held out a helping hand instead of 
shrinking back with an assumed sense of delicacy. And in my 
article I showed how Mr. Wilson, taking the English at their 
own word, taking English history at its own value, might with- 
out qualm say to England: “According to your own dictum: 
unshackle Ireland and set the Irish free!” 

Finally, the gentleman from Canada says of himself: “I am 
a true Irishman.” Personally I have not a drop of Irish blood 
in my veins, but I have the honor of being an American, and by 
that I mean a citizen of the United States. I have studied for 
years the literature and the social and political conditions of 
Ireland, and I am no stranger to them. This country is at pres- 
ent being swamped with British propaganda, principally for the 
purpose of counteracting our sympathy for the Irish cause. We 
are getting suspicious. Men have come here with the same claim 
as our nameless Canadian, declaring: “I am a trne Irishman!” 
But the more they declared the less some of them have been able 
to stand the acid test. Alas, the ways of British propaganda are 
dark and deep and devious! 

San Francisco. C. W. WAAGE. 

[This controversy is now closed—Ed. Amertica.] 


A Revolution in Greek 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Brickel’s proposed revolution in Greek, the upheaval in 
English the proposal started, might cause quite a stir of enthu- 
siasm among youths now undergoing the glorious discipline of 
the ancient script, if they knew the revolution had been pro- 
posed. Being an ardent, though humble, admirer of the ratio 
studiorum, I wish to quote a fellow-alumnus, of Xavier, of: ten- 
der memory: “Is the ratio studiorum immutable?” So far as 
the generality of “Jesuit boys” is concerned, it seems immutable, 
a characteristic to quiet the aforesaid probable enthusiasm. It 
is truly an admirable trait in a man to carry about with him 
some favored Greek author, in the original script. It denotes a 
true love of literature mentally to fondle a classic for years and 
build an ultimate intimacy with its every line. But it is not the 
usual thing. 

“ Either let us learn Greek as our fathers learned it, or drop 
it altogether.” Thus spake Mr. Downey. Since most of our fa- 
thers did not learn it, except for temporary schoolboy uses, that 
makes the solution simple. The college graduate who has not 
studied Greek, in after-life does not know Greek. He has learned 
and forgotten. Why? Because he “lost the combination,” the 
revered and ancient script. As to the “soul” of any language, 
I am compelled to confess doubts, grievous doubts. Would Mr. 
Downey have the controversy turn on the definition of soul, or 
is there any merit in Mr. Brickel’s patent desire to give to those 
who find the “alphabetical integrity” of ancient Greek a stum- 
bling block, the chance to understand? There is nothing sacred 
in any language in itself, even though it be dead and classic. To 
print Greek in characters readily understandable is not to dese- 
crate. Nor has a tongue any rights superseding the rights of 
those who would use it. Mr. Downey’s English is somewhat 
radical. 
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Was the ratio studiorum formed for the exclusive delight of 
those students—I borrow the emphasis from Mr. Downey—who 
find no stumbling block in any intellectual problem? Or was it 
formed for those who need it? Mr. Downey, I fear, has taken 
a stand against all those of us who are not “perfect” in our 
mental equipment. It would not harm our Catholic youth to 
learn to love the classics through their growing accustomed to 
the tongues after the most natural manner. 

Presumably the literary, rather than the disciplinary, result is 
the end sought in teaching Greek. It will not do to suppose that 
all Americans must deny the beauties of German classics, while 
condemning the abominated Prussian war-lords and all their 
works. The study of German classics—and there are such—is 
equally as warm, idealistic and mentally stimulating a procedure 
as the study of Greek. And in either event the procedure is 
quickened to its end by simplicity. Transliteration for the many 
will not prevent the all-too few from carving the “soul” of an- 
cient Greek in the original (sic) script. 


Hoboken, N. J. Leo HILLMANN. 


Children’s Magazines 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I. wish to add another name to the list of magazines for boys 
and girls, especially girls: The Orphans’ Messenger and Advo- 
cate of the Blind, published at St. Joseph’s Home, 81 York street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

It appears quarterly in January, March, June and October, 
and the subscription price is only 25 cents a year. The little 
book always contains five or six of the best, most interesting 
stories for young girls that I have seen published in any mag- 
azine, large or small. Subscriptions have the added advantage 
of materially assisting a most exceptional charity, and there are 
very many spiritual benefits. 

St. Louis. R. M. D. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


As a magazine agent, whose specialty is Catholic magazines, 
I am naturally much interested in the discussion of children’s 
magazines in your review. In my opinion we do not need a 
magazine for “boys and girls,” however “bright and snappy” 
it may be; what is wanted is one magazine for boys and another 
for girls, and still another for little children. We need a real 
boy’s magazine. A magazine solely for boys and not for boys 
and girls. It must be edited by some one who understands 
boys from the ground up, who can think their thoughts and 
write about what they want to read. A Catholic magazine of 
course with a Catholic tone running right through it, but with 
lots of adventure, lots of fun and lots of instruction in the 
things that boys want to learn about. Such a magazine would 
sell like wildfire. And we need a similar magazine for girls, 
whose character will be indicated if for “boys” we read “girls” 
in the preceding paragraph. 

We need also a little magazine, a leaflet, for the little ones. 
The Episcopal Church has exactly what we need ourselves, 
just a little sheet about the size of a page of America, folded 
once so as to make four pages. These pages are more than 
half filled with pictures, with a little reading attached to each, 
just a few lines of large type. One of the pictures is religious 
and there is some simple instruction on the last page. This 
leaflet is published every week and is usually distributed in the 
Sunday Schools, where it is exceedingly popular, not only among 
the infants but with children up to the age of ten or twelve 
years. Such a paper, on Catholic lines, would have an enormous 
circulation. When I am selling magazine subscriptions I am 
constantly asked, “What have you for children?” I can show 
only the magazines we have, and they do not meet the need for 
boys’ and girls’ and infants’ magazines. 
Los Angeles. 


Harry WILson. 
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Supporting the Church a Duty 


S the “ generous support” of the parish church and of 
{ Catholic enterprises an act of charity merely or is it a 
duty which involves moral obligations? Writing in the 
February Messenger of the Sacred Heart on the League 
intention for the coming month, Father F. M. Connell 
finds that a good many Catholics seem to think that when 
they make an offering they do so only because they like 
their pastor or because they wish to do a work of mercy. 
Indeed they consider this contribution an “alms” and 
experience, in the act of giving, a delightful glow of 
benevolence, “ just as when they help a beggar at their 


door.” But “the Church is no beggar,” the writer con- 


tinues. 


It is no object for almsgiving. We are no more entitled to 
self-congratulation, when we put our contribution on the plate, 
than when we pay our fare on the street-car. One is no more 
an alms than the other. It is no more an alms to support the 
Church than it is an alms to pay our taxes to the Government. 
The only difference is that the State imposes our taxes by fixed 
law and enforces their payment by penalties, whereas the Church 
appeals to us as a mother, leaves the amount to be suggested by 
our own generosity and lays down no threats, if we fail her. 
But the Church has just as much right to our support as the 
State has, if not more. The visible Church on earth is a per- 
fect society in the same strict sense as the State. It is a spirit- 
ual Government. It has its rulers, its institutions, its manifold 
organizations. It is administered by men, not angels. It is 
operated by the aid of material resources. And like the State, 
it depends for these resources on the contribution of its mem- 
bers. For this reason the Church has the same right as the 
State to levy taxes on her subjects. If she does not do so. if 
she does not pursue with her censures those who evade their 
duty, this does in no way abrogate our obligation and ought not 
to stifle our generosity but to foster it. 


Both by the dictates of the natural law and according 
to positive law, Catholics are bound to maintain their 
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churches and to support the clergy, who are “ worthy of 
their meat,” because they labor to bring to Heaven the 
Faithful committed to their care. But quite as important 
nowadays as the upkeep of the parish church and the 
support of its priests is the proper equipment of the 
parochial school with everything that is required for giv- 
ing our boys and girls a thorough education. This means 
that the pupils of the Catholic school should not only be 
taught their religion and how to practise it, but that they 
must also receive from their teachers so good a training 
in all other branches that they can successfully compete 
afterwards with the graduates of the public schools. 

But the devoted Sisters who have made possible the 
magnificent parish-school system of this country cannot 
maintain a fitting standard of efficiency in their educa- 
tional work unless the Faithful realize better the duty 
of giving. For the teaching Orders and Congregations 
now find the cost of educating and supporting their 
Sisters more than double what it was before the war, 
but their income, unhappily, has not increased in any- 
thing like the same proportion. So if those who par- 
ticularly pray each morning next month “for generous 
support of the Church ” will keep especially in mind the 
needs of the Sisters and will also strive to act promptly 
on the good inspirations the prayer suggests, our parish 
schools will no doubt continue to maintain their present 
excellence. For unless they are kept up to the mark, 
they will not be well attended, and if our schools are 
not kept full of children now, twenty years hence our 
churches will not be well attended either, for an empty 
church is the logical sequence of an empty school. And if 
the Religious Congregations cannot keep Bishops and pas- 
tors constantly supplied with a large, zealous and well- 
trained body of Sisters, our parish-school system will be 
badly crippled and the Church’s progress in this country 
seriously retarded. 


Catholics and the Eighteenth Amendment 


HE superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon 
League recently planned what he termed “a law 
and order meeting.” The purpose of this meeting, so 
far as can be learned from the press notices, was to 
gather all the clergymen of the city in the tower of the 
Metropolitan building, there to sit at the feet of the 
superintendent, and of the Federal prohibition commis- 
sioner, imbibing wisdom and respect for law. To this 
gathering, the Archbishop of New York was bidden. The 
invitation, while it probably indicates the superintendent’s 
respect for the high office and person of the Archbishop, 
again betrays a lamentable lack of a sense of humor; for 
it was this gentleman who once undertook to instruct 
Catholic theologians on the materia valida and the ma- 
teria licita of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Arch- 
bishop’s reply is a document worthy of preservation. 
In reply to your communication of January 5, asking me to be 


present, or to be represented, at a meeting of the clergy of New 
York city and vicinity, under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
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League, I wish to say that I cannot see my way to accept your 
invitation. 

Permit me to assure you that the Catholic Church awaits no 
such occasion to lay stress on the plain duty of obeying the law 
of the land. Obedience to authority in Church and State is the 
very breath of Catholic discipline. 

It is extraordinary that the Federal Prohibition Amendment 
should be singled out for particular attention above all other 
statutes equally binding. The American people can be trusted to 
obey every constitutional law. 

I think that the function of the churches is to teach the virtue 
of obedience, and then leave the enforcément of law to the prop- 
erly constituted agencies of government. 

The Archbishop’s letter leaves nothing unsaid. As long 
as the Eighteenth Amendment operates by Federal sta- 
tute, and through whatever State enactments may be 
adopted through “ concurrent jurisdiction,” it will be 
obeyed. For the Catholic Church, teaches, exacts, and 
receives obedience. Further comment is superfluous. 


Albany Welcomes the Socialists 


HE New York General Assembly began its work by 
suspending five Socialist members. Judged by the 
newspapers of the country, this somewhat unexpected 
action has been interpreted by many good citizens, and, 
of course, by the “ lunatic fringe” of the sanely liberalis- 
tic forces now fighting for the preservation of free speech, 
as a clarion call to duty. The country seethes, but New 
York is calm, with the unusual calmness of Marjory 
Fleming’s hen. The reason for this placidity is simple. 
Untroubled New York knows what has actually hap- 
pened, but the indignant world without, does not. 
Whatever the purely political antecedents of this now 
famous case, its constitutional aspects are very simple. 
It is quite untrue to say that the Socialists were expelled 
without a hearing, simply because they were affiliated 
with a society of which the State of New York knows 
nothing, except that it is a legitimately registered politi- 
cal organization, called the “Socialist party.’ These 
five men have not been expelled at all. They have been 
suspended, pending a trial which will review their quali- 
fications, as required by law, to sit in the General As- 
sembly. Since they are public officers, members of the 
Assembly take an oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States, and of the State of New York. In 
his presentment of the case, the Speaker of the Assembly 
alleged that the party obligations of the five suspended 
members were incompatible with the requirements of 
their oath of allegiance. This accusation may or may 
not be true; its truth will be assessed by the Assembly 
which, like the Congress of the United States, is em- 
powered -by the Constitution to sit in judgment on the 
qualifications of its members. No “star chamber” 


methods will be employed, for the trial will be public, 
and the right of the accused to have counsel and to sum- 
mon witnesses in their defense, is fully safeguarded. 
Free speech and the right of the people to choose their 
own representatives, are essential to the American con- 
cept of political freedom. Each is a right beyond price, 
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but each has its limits, and it is somewhat amusing to 
note the conviction expressed by some of the Socialistic 
brethren, that in expelling Victor Berger and suspending 
the five Socialists at Albany, the Federal Congress and 
the New York Assembly violated the Constitution by 
which each is bound. True, there is much reason to fear 
that in the hysteria following the war, we shall have much 
hysterical legislation which will unduly limit or even de- 
stroy certain constitutional rights. That fact is another 
reason against the precipitate condemnation of constitu- 
tional bodies which exercise their constitutional right to 
examine the qualifications of their members. Whatever 
may be thought of the value of fighting fire with fire, it 
is a losing policy to fight hysteria with hysteria. 


The Dead and Spiritism 


66 AILY we Sinais climb and know it not.” Daily, 
if he will, may the Catholic go up into the 
mountain, to see Jesus by the eyes of Faith, to hold con- 
verse with the King of Glory, to take into his very heart 
the real Body of Christ. But we are prone to forget our 
privileges. We are children of the Royal House, and 
favors from God by daily use become of little moment. 
Today when the dominant philosophy of the world is 
materialism, there are many outside the fold who seek 
God, if haply they may find Him. Sorrow has taught 
them that the heart cannot be at rest, until it has raised 
itself above the merely material things of time and space 
that are apprehended by human experience. What they 
love does not abide. They had centered their love on 
father, mother, child, wife, husband; the affection was 
salutary, and, if not holy, at least a soil in which the life 
of the soul might thrive. Now these are gone, and with 
their going, the light dies and all is darkness. Seek they 
must, not a new love, only the restoration of old ties, 
now made dearer by separation. But on the path of seek- 
ing, they have found false guides, errant teachers. They 
are led away from God, who alone can give rest and 
solace, and are taught a doctrine of Spiritism, always 
gross in ultimate content, usually diabolical in origin. 
The war and last year’s pestilence have replaced the 
song of laughter in many American homes, with the 
threnody of falling tears. Yet it is inconceivable that 
in his grief any Catholic should be led from the altar of 
God to altars set up by Spiritism, dedicated to “the ape 
of God.” For daily we touch the Infinite, through the 
medium ordained by God Himself. Our prayers for our 
beloved dead do not bring them back to this vale of 
tears, but, better, assure us that we shall one day see and 
love them in a land where sorrow is unknown, where 
heart speaketh to heart with joy ineffable. Daily is the 
Adorable Sacrifice offered on clean altars for the quick 
and the dead, and from the Cross of Christ flows mys- 
tically the ruddy stream poured out to alleviate the suf- 
fering of our beloved dead, the detained Saints, in Pur- 
gatory. Only at the altar whence Christ comes to the 
least of His worshipers, that the broken prayers of human 
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hearts may be lifted up to God by the Broken Hands of 
Him who was man and God, can Catholics find solace 
for themselves, and for their dead, light, peace, rest, and 
the love made perfect in the vision of the Living God. 


What Is “ Americanization ”? 

LITTLE town in Pennsylvania has a fair number of 
Pisce and a women’s alliance. The foreigners 
went there to dig coal, and the women’s alliance abides 
there to unify the schemes and plans of the town’s clubs 
and societies for women. The alliance recently appointed 
a committee to devise ways and means of “ Americaniz- 
ing ” the children of the foreign-born miners, an excellent 
purpose everywhere, provided we know what we mean 
by “ Americanization”. At times the word hides much 
clap-trap, proselyting and jingoism. Happily, the alliance 
also appointed an investigator, and at a New Year’s 
meeting, this official, a public-school teacher, made her 
report. 

The report is not what the committee looked for, but 
it is probably more valuable. The investigator had 
noted that children of American stock, offspring of the 
old families dating as far back as 1875, were appearing 
with a monotonous regularity before the Juvenile Court. 
Seeking the cause, she discovered that many of these 
young sprigs were in cheap moving-picture houses when 
they should have been at school, that they were frequently 
found in dance-halls of unhealthy reputation, or on the 
streets at night, with chance companions picked up at the 
corners. To bring the point home more sharply, the 
investigator remarked that some of these unfortunate 
children were the sons or daughters of the zealous ladies 
who had appointed the committee to devise methods of 
leading the children of the coal-miners to a full ‘appre- 
ciation of the blessings of American life. The investi- 
gator therefore submitted that it seemed advisable for 
these amiable ladies to forget the foreigners for a time, 
and take better care of their own children. This counsel 
should not be restricted to Pennsylvania. 

The special needs of the children of immigrants de- 
serve our careful attention. As they are to be Amer- 
ican citizens, they must learn to speak the language of 
the. country in which they live, and be taught to know 
and appreciate the advantages of American domestic and 
political institutions. We must not neglect them, but 
at the same time, we must not neglect the children of 
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our own household. Charity begins at home. Our own 
children, not the children of foreigners, rightly claim our 
first care. But are they getting it? Are they getting what 
is in truth a home, or only a place in which they eat 
and sleep? 

If we need societies for the “ Americanization” of 
the foreigner, at least some parts of the country could 
profit by societies for the “ Americanization” of the 
American. The home-spirit was strong in the men who 
formed this Republic. Today, for economic and moral 
reasons, the home-spirit is flickering. There are vices 
growing among our people which make homes absolutely 
impossible. The vast majority of divorces also make 
homes impossible ; and in the annual number of divorces, 
no country in the world, except pagan Japan, can be 
compared, even remotely, with our own. Since divorces 
have been increasing in almost geometrical progression 
during the last thirty years, the prospect of a nation of 
homes, places in which our boys and girls are taught the 
lessons which will make them the sturdy, self-reliant, 
God-fearing citizens to whom we can safely entrust the 
precious heritage of liberty won for us by our fathers, 
is not reassuring. The framers of the Constitution 
thought that their ideals of “ Americanization” could 
not long endure, if citizens were not frugal and just. 
The Government’s revenues. from the luxury-taxes are 
a sufficient commentary on our frugality. The falling 
birth-rate, coupled with the rising divorce-rate, indicates 
that the heart of our justice is not so sound as might 
be desired. 

The best methods of “ Americanization,” applicable to 
foreigners and natives alike, and equally successful with 
both, are reduced to practice in our parish schools. 
A boy is not “ Americanized” when he can wave the 
flag, sing the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” and speak what 
passes for English. A phonograph could do everything 
but wave a flag, and that might be accomplished by attach- 
ing a small banner to some part of the machinery. The 
process of “ Americanization” must strike deeper. If 
we can teach the boy to respect all authority, to love God 
above all things, and his neighbor and his country be- 
cause God wishes it, we need not fear for his “ Amer- 
icanism.” He will be a good American, even though he 
thinks that Abraham Lincoln wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and retails an English which would have 
paled the classic cheek of Matthew Arnold. 


Literature 


THE POETRY OF NEWMAN 
O one who loves. words there is more lasting pleasure in 
applying them to the garnishment of prose than in fitting 
them into conventional poetic forms, that is to say, unless one 
is above all things else a poet; and even then the lure of a 
felicitous phrase is powerful and the charm of a gracefully 


turned sentence like music to the ear. In a superlative degree 
the gift of graceful and limpid prose belonged to Cardinal New- 
man, though according to the accepted canons of criticism the 


ultimate crown of poesy was denied him. Yet much as he loved 
words and scorned the insincerity which made them unreal, he 
was too keenly alive to the high office of literature to subordinate 
its dignity and uses to a purely artistic aim. Words for him 
were not simply agents for the embellishment of speech, they 
were sentient things given him to express the truth, and he 
used them, as he always believed they should be used, to clothe 
the inner vision that came to him, to set forth the truth as he 
saw it. 
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“My own motive for writing,” he once said to W. G. Ward, 
“has been the sight of a truth and the desire to show it to 
others.” He was not conscious that he re-wrote and corrected 
his writings for the sake of an improved style, but the artist in 
him was too real not to find delight in the perfect clothing of a 
beautiful thought. His single desire, he said again to another 
friend, was to express clearly and exactly his meaning; and 
this desire, though entirely divorced from art for art’s sake, 
was yet a big factor in the creation and evolution of that simple, 
direct, clear and lucid style which sets Newman apart as a 
mas‘er of English prose. And, paradoxically enough, it is to 
his prose we turn when we look for what is most beautiful in 
his poetic thought. 

This is not to say that Newman had no claim to the title of 
rhythmic poet. There is much beauty of phrase, rare poetic 
insight and great depth of feeling in much of his verse, and 
many of his short poems are gems of genuine worth. They 
have their own share of charm and attractiveness; they are, 
as Justin McCarthy puts it, “ All that verses can be made by 
one who fails to be a poet.” And yet he sometimes rises to 
supreme heights, as in “The Dream of Gerontius.” In this 
poem he has pictured for us the last hours of a soul on earth 
and its entrance into the great beyond with a power and insight 
that have been likened to that of Dante. Not since Dante, at 
least, have such fearless feet trod the dread regions of the 
invisible, and across the limitless chasm we are given to hear 
an authoritative and comforting voice telling us of the sure 
joys of the redeemed if suffering soul. In its piercing emotion 
and vivid realization of the other world, the poem takes rank 
with the best of English religious poetry. 

Few sweeter adjurations are to be found in all literature 
than the last words addressed by the Guardian Angel to the 
ransomed soul as the gates of Purgatory open. He speaks: 


Softly and gently, dearly ransomed soul 

In my most loving arms I now enfold thee 
And, o’er the penal waters as they roll, 

I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 


Angels to whom the willing task is given 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth and prayers in heaven 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most Highest. 


Farewell, but not forever, brother dear. 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 


The peace of the other world always made a special appeal 
to the spirit of Newman, who had so early become aware of 
the deep unrest of the world about him. In his lines entitled 
“Waiting for the Morning,” there is developed this atmosphere 
of abiding peace: 


They are at rest; 
We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 
In waywardness to those 
W ho i in the mountain grots of Eden lie 
And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by. 


They hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale; 
But they, at rocky bed or current deep 
hall never more grow pale. 
They hear and meekly muse, as fain to know, 
How long untired, unspent, that giant stream shall flow. 


So too with Newman’s prose writings. It was in dealing 
with the “world of invisibilities” that the true poetry of his 
soul came out. The ideal to him was ever the real, Heaven lay 


about him like a known kingdom, and its bright denizens walked 
In one of his Easter 


with him through many a thorny path. 
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sermons, “ The Invisible World,” there are so many beautifully 
poetic passages that the entire sermon might be called a prose 
poem and where could one find more real and exquisite 
poetry than in this concluding paragraph of his sermon on 
“The Shepherd of Souls”? It runs thus: 


Blessed are they who give the flower of their days and 
their strength of soul and body to Him; blessed are they 
who in their youth turn to Him who gave His life for them, 
and would fain give it to them and implant it in them, that 
they may live forever. Blessed are they who resolve—come 
good, come evil, come sunshine, come tempest, come honor, 
come dishonor—that He shall be their Lord and Master, 
their King and God! They will come to a perfect end, and 
to peace at the last. 

Professor John Campbell Shairp, in his “ Aspects of Poetry” 
calls Newman one of the great prose poets of his time. His 
wonderful knowledge of human nature, his perfect understand- 
ing of the human heart, his tenderness, his sympathy, his in- 
tuition, these same qualities which in his sermons and addresses 
pierced to the hearts of his hearers and held them spellbound, 
blossomed forth into expressions of rare poetic beauty, full 
of music, and color, and sweetness, as fresh today in dusty 
tome and on lifeless page as when they were set down in the 
full fervor of his zeal by the hand of the writer. Like Dante 
he was fond of homely terms and simple illustrations, as in 
speaking of St. John outliving his generation and experiencing 
the “dreariness of being solitary,” he wrote: 


Of him were demanded by his gracious Lord as pledge 
of his faith, all his eye loved and his heart held converse 
with. He was as a man moving his goods into a far coun- 
try, who at intervals and by portions sends them before 
him, till his present abode is well-nigh unfurnished. 

Those who love the stately cadences of “ The Second Spring” 
instance it as an example of Newman at his best as a prose 
poet. It was the first flowering of that new and less restrained 
eloquence which came to him on his submission to the Catholic 
Church. In this sermon the future Cardinal drew a picture of 
the “ Second Spring” that had come to England in the revival 
of Catholicism, in language whose charm and vigor, elasticity 
and limpid grace has few if any equals in English literature. 


In the following excerpt from one of his essays written 
shortly after his entrance into the Church, Newman’s own logic 
“becomes poetical” as he writes of the Church’s ritual: 


What are her ordinances and practices but the regulated 
expression of keen, or deep, or turbid feeling, and thus a 

“cleansing”, as Aristotle would word it, of the sick soul? 
She is the poet of her children; full of music to soothe the 
sad, and control the wayward—wonderful in story for the 
imagination of the romantic; rich in symbol and imagery, so 
that delicate and gentle feelings which will not bear words, 
may in silence intimate their presence, or commune with 
themselves. Her very being is poetry; every psalm, every 
petition, every collect, every versicle, the cross, the mitre, 
the thurible, is a fulfilment of some dream of childhood, or 
aspiration of youth. Such poets as are born under ‘her 
shadow, she takes into her service, she sets them to write 
hymns, or to compose chants, or to embellish shrines, or to 
determine ceremonies, or to ‘marshal processions; nay, she 
can even make schoolmen of them, as she made St.. Thomas, 
till logic becomes poetical. 


Newman she set to writing hymns and composing chants, and 
many of his loveliest lines are addressed to Our Lady to whom 
he ever had the tenderest devotion. Many of his hymns are 
very widely sung, including the one to his beloved patron, St. 
Philip Neri, beginning, “ This is the Saint of gentleness and 
kindness,” and it is interesting to note that there are as many 
as forty musical settings to his “Lead, Kindly Light,” which 
has always been more popular with our separated brethren than 
among Catholics, though as a poem it is rhythmically sweet 
and appealing. 

However, when all is said it must be admitted that Newman 
did not feel “the curse of destinate verse,” and with all his 
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vivid imagination he was no teller of tales. As far as conven- 
tional diction was concerned his verse was quite in line with 
that of the eighteenth-century poets, and he had nothing in com- 
mon with the new romanticists who sought the appeal of strange, 
curious and obsolete words. Neither had he sympathy or 
patience with the slipshod colloquialisms of a later day. The 
poetry of the Scriptures was his, and of the jasper streets, and 
of the sweeping, invisible sea of eternity, and this he gave to his 
readers in imperishable lines set forever in the pure gold of per- 
tect prose. 

Newman loved words and he loved the truth; and with these 
two as a motif he set himself to weave a tapestry, simple in 
design yet rich with a beauty that holds the glow and charm of 
medieval art. With what a master hand has he combined the 
colors, vivid, somber, bright, subdued, giving us sheen of silver, 
opal fire, panoply of purple, rainbow tints—soft and as enchant- 
ing as the dawn. There is no prodigality, but all is right and 
well ordered, all is grandly conceived and carried out. Dignity 
it breathes, this tapestry, and holiness, and sweetness, and peace. 
And woven in and out and dominating the whole are the golden 
threads of faith, that faith that led him on “to a perfect end, 


and to peace at the last.” HELEN Mortarry. 


The Prophecy 


Without the Temple gates 
Sweet birds were chanting lyrics to the dawn, 
And doves were cooing softly to their mates 
That long-remembered morn. 


Within my arms enshrined, 

Like snow-white flower with petals just unclosed, 
That lifts its face the new-born light to find, 

My Little One reposed. 


Ah, happy was my lot! 

All Nature seemed the pathway to bedight 
So wrapt was I in bliss, and I forgot 

The lonely Cave at night! 


When lo, from some far Hill 
A chill wind swept; the slumbering echoes- woke, 
And breath of doves and song of birds were still, 
And then—my glad heart broke! 


“ A sword thy soul shall tear!” 
He gave Him back into my arms again, 
My little Babe, that once was white and fair, 
Now bruised for sinful men. 


I saw Him so once more— 
In death He rested on His Mother’s knee, 
And Five deep Wounds like roses red He bore, 
To pay the price of thee! 
Mase, A. FarRNuM. 


REVIEWS 


_ A Medley of Memories. Fifty Years’ Recollections of a 
Benedictine Monk. By the Right Rev. Sir Davin Hunter Brarr, 
Bart., M.A., Sometime Abbot of Fort Augustus. With a Por- 
trait and Illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.75. 

The author of this pleasant volume is a Scotch nobleman who 
was born in Dunskey Castle September 30, 1853, passed through 
Eton and Oxford, became a Catholic at Rome in 1875, entered 
the Benedictine Order three years later, was ordained priest in 
1886, wrote a history of the Church in Scotland, filled numer- 
ous important offices, including that of Abbot of Fort Augustus 
and head of the Benedictine House of Studies at Oxford, and 
while passing the evening of his days with the White Monks of 
Caldey he gathered together these recollections of fifty years. 
The book is full of amusing anecdotes, old and new, about the 
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notables who were friends or relatives of the Lord Abbot. Those 
who delight in reading how the titled Catholics of Great Britain 
entertain, where they live, what they do, and who is the cousin 
of whom, will no doubt derive a vast deal of pleasure from 
these reminiscences for the author’s frequent visits to “the 
quality” and his extensive travels are described with consider- 
able detail. He reminds his readers, however, that “His life 
for forty years has been on the whole essentially a community 
life,” only he has been given more opportunities than most of 
his monastic brethren have had “of observing men and things 
in various lands and under various aspects.” 

“You must never forget that you are still a Catholic,” was 
the kindly admonition the young convert to Popery received 
from the head of his Oxford College. “We prefer a profile 
view for these fancy-dress portraits,” remarked the photogra- 
pher when posing Sir David for a picture in his Benedictine 
habit. “I suppose, Monsignore, that I am to consider myself 
as being in your diocese,” smilingly remarked Pius IX to the 
Anglican “ Bishop of Gibraltar.” The author tells a number of 
other amusing anecdotes about that great Pontiff. One of the 
most interesting chapters in this “ Medley of Memories” is the 
author’s account of his share in restoring, materially and spiritu- 
ally, the ancient monastery of Olinda in Brazil. While cleaning 
the abbey church, some lay-brothers discovered a walled-up 
chamber containing the long-lost treasures of the altar, consist- 
ing of chalices, candlesticks, etc., which had probably been 
hidden away since the days of Pombal, the persecuting Prime 
Minister of Portugal. W. D. 


By Maurice Maetertinck. Translated by 
New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Mountain Paths. 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Co. $1.75. 

We are afraid that the present volume of essays of the Bel- 
gian author, like the series of lectures which he recently at- 
tempted here, will not add much to his reputation. With the ex- 
ception of the atmosphere of nebulous pseudo-mysticism which 
pervades them, no common bond can link together subjects so 
far apart as “Gambling,” “Evil Speaking,” “Three Unknown 
Heroes,” “The Two Lobes” and “Karma.” That there are 
fine passages scattered throughout the volume, poetical if elu- 
sive fancies, it is hardly necessary to say, for it is through these 
that the author of the “Blue Bird” owes his popularity, not 
to any serious gift of philosophy, or any deep or sympathetic 
insight into the true nobilities of human nature. His philosophy 
is the pursuit of happiness. It is the hedonism of pagandom, 
veiled under false names. It is not the pursuit of happiness 
won through the spirit of fidelity to duty and the spirit of gen- 
erous sacrifice. The philosophy taught by Mr. Maeterlinck 
might do for a Brahmin. It is full of the vagueness and nebu- 
losity of the East. But it lacks power, it is as cold as a Hindu 
idol in its rock temple. 

For his doctrines Mr. Maeterlinck goes not of course to the 
Gospel, that is too near him, too close to Western civilization, 
too condemnatory of many things in Mr. Maeterlinck’s writings 
and life, it speaks with too much Divine authority about them, 
but to the Indian “ Bhagavad-Gita” and the “ Mahabharata” 
with their easy moralities and frequently incomprehensible doc- 
trines, their monstrous and absurd fictions. In “Karma,” de- 
fined by the author as “ the infallible Law of Retribution,” “ the 
immortal entity which man fashions by his deeds and thoughts 
and which follows him, or rather envelops and absorbs him 
through his successive lives and changes,” he tells us that “In 
the infinite evolution of the eternities he (man) will never find 
himself in the presence of any judge but himself.” Man is then, 
according to Mr. Maeterlinck, his own law, his own tribunal. 
No one else, no power outside of him, no judge of the living 
and the dead, the author of law, the punisher and the rewarder 
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of the deeds done in the flesh, will ever summon him to his bar. 
An easy accommodating doctrine but not in accordance with 
either reason or revelation, and which if put into action in the 
affairs of civil life, would soon impinge on a few hard facts which 
would in a moment show its absurdity. 

In “Mountain Paths” the Belgian writer is a wanderer that 
has lost his way. The compass of faith and reason does not 
lead him. He is lured on by the flickering will o’ the wisp of 
pantheism, emotionalism, materialism, Brahmanistic mock-mys- 
ticism, and wayward dogmatism. He has no safe watchword to 
fling back to the climbers below who are endeavoring to scale 
the heights. His message sounds weak, his words are without 
virility or encouragement. Other doctrines and watchwords are 
needed for those who, weary and blood-stained, are toiling up- 
wards. In discarding the lessons of his old Faith, the teachings 
of the Law and the Gospel, Mr. Maeterlinck has thrown away 
the one element that might have given something like nobility 
and vigor to his unmistakable talent now astray in dangerous 
and incoherent day-dreams. fe sme 


Mince Pie. Adventures on the Sunny Side of Grub Street. 
By CuristopHER Morey. Illustrated by Watter Jack Dun- 
cAN. $1.50. Broome Street Straws. By Rozerr Cortes Hot- 
LIDAY. $2.00. New York: George H. Doran Co. 

Here are some bright and entertaining essays by two of our 
cleverest journalists. Mr. Morley insists that his book must be 
read in bed to secure the best results. But he is unjust to him- 
self for the volume is anything but an opiate. For whether 
you wish to know the advantages of “ Unanswering Letters,” 
or “ The Value of Criticism,” or the art of “ Making Marathons 
Safe for the Urchin,” who is “Kit” Morley, Jr., or how the 
author was so “Bullied by the Birds” who were nesting all 
about his suburban home that his soul had no peace, you will 
find those themes and a hundred others amusingly discussed by 
this graceful writer. There are other essays in the volume that 
artistically blend grave thoughts with the gay. The excellent 
paper on Dr. Johnson, for example, and the essay on “Our 
Mothers” with passages in it like this: 

[The world] will offer us nothing more beautiful than 
our mother’s face; no memory more dear than her encir- 
cling tenderness ... She built the earth about us and arched 
us over with sky. She created our world, taught us to 
dwell therein. The passion of her love compe:led the rude 
laws of life to stand back when we were soft and helpless. 
She defied gravity that we might not fall. She set aside 
hunger, sleep and fear that we might have plenty. She 
tamed her own spirit and crushed her own weakness that 
we might be strong. And when we passed down the laugh- 
ing street of childhood and turned that corner that all must 
pass, it was her hand that waved good-by. 

Mr. Morley’s usual correctness of taste deserted him when he 
included in his volume those obvious parodies on the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

The “ Broome Street Preface” of Mr. Holliday’s book at once 
gives his readers the proper atmosphere for “The Romance of 
Destiny” that follows. They will view with breathless interest 
the varying fortunes of “ Nuggens’ Lunch Room,” eat their 
dinner with Mr. Bleak, marveling the while at his deep erudi- 
tion, go “ Hunting Hack Work” with Mr. Holliday, visit in his 
company London authors and London “ Pubs,” hurry home with 
him in the steerage when the war breaks out, and journey to 
Hoosierdom where nearly every notable American writer of the 
present century had to be born. The author’s description of 
his fellow-boarders “At Mrs. Wiggers” and other places, will 
no doubt bring him trouble, the likenesses seem so faithful. Such 


a quantity of unclean and subversive rubbish is published nowa- 
days as “literary essays” that it is refreshing to find the tradi- 
tion of Lamb’s intimate essay maintained by gifted, genial writ- 
ers like Mr. Morley and Mr. Holliday. W. D. 
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Poems. By Francis X. Doyie, S.J. Philadelphia: Peter 
Reilly. $1.00. 

Father Doyle, whose work is well known to readers of Cath- 
olic magazines, has here brought together a good number of his 
poems. Because he touches on the homelier side of life where 
it is so easy to slip from inspiration into the commonplace, the 
difficulty of always being poetical was great. Boyhood days, 
scenes of home-life, little impressions of the city and country, 
are neatly arranged into quatrains and longer lyrics which real- 
ize for the reader some of his unconscious emotions and impres- 
sions. The author is at his best in ballads and narratives, “ The 
Beggarman’s Ballad,’ “The Playground Swing,” “ Thieving 
Time,” which commences “Oh now to be a boy again,” “ The 
Mirror” and “To a Robin” being particularly good. Father 
Doyle’s little book deserves a better dress. Here is the poem 
called “.The Blind Mother’s Lullaby”: 


They say your face is like the morn 
Of the summer day when you were born; 
And soft the summer breathed on me, 
But in my gloom I could not see, 
My little one, 
I could not see your face. 


I walk in darkness, walk alone, 
And press your cheek against my own 
But never sorrow gives me rest; 
For I can feel you on my breast, 
My little one, 
And cannot see your face. 


And while you sleep, oh dream of me, 

And whisper God that I may see. 

Your soul is ever with Him there 

And He will hear my baby’s prayer, 
My little one, 


That I may see your face. 
R. A. P. 


-The Strategy of the Great War: A Study of Its Campaigns 
and Battles in Their Relation to Allied and German Military 
Policy. By Witliam L. McPuerson. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

So vast were the military operations of the Great War, that it 
may be safely predicted that only specialists will ever be able to 
grasp all their details. Mr. McPherson, the New York Tribune’s 
military critic while the war was going on, has in the present 
volume given us a book which gathers in one comprehensive 
sketch the great principles underlying the strategy both of the 
Allies and their opponents. The book is both a history and an 
interpretation, and may be looked upon as one of the most valu- 
able for the ordinary reader so often puzzled by the tangled 
narrative of campaigns and battles. There are two parts in the 
work. In the first the author discusses general outlines, such as 
the “ Moral Equation,” and the “ Numerical Equation,” “ Ger- 
many’s Long Run of Luck,” “Sea Power in the War,” and the 
development of German and Allied Strategy. In the second part 
he studies more particularly, although in their main lines only, 
individual battles and campaigns such as the “ First Marne,” 
“Russia’s Early Successes,” “The Tragedy of Gallipoli,” “ Jof- 
fre’s Nibbling,” “ Ludendorff’s Gamble,” and Marshal Foch’s vic- 
torious offensive. 

It was morally impossible for Germany to conquer the world, 
says Mr. McPherson, since her cause was bad and her “ purpose 
ignoble.” She was not destroyed by the weight of numbers. 
“She was destroyed by madness within.” She was beaten, our 
author says, when she deliberately expanded a European war 
into a world war. She thus nullified the enormous military ad- 
vantages gained towards the end of January, 1917, when she had 
practically won the war. But then she forgot all caution and 
“sacrificed the substance to the shadow.” Her doom was sealed 
when by her ruthless submarine warfare she forced the United 
States into the struggle. She was finally beaten by the strategy 
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of Marshal Foch, which Mr. McPherson tells us was almost 
without a flaw. “ Modest, serene, imperturbable, cool in coun- 
sel and resolute in action,” the great French commander accom- 
plished everything he set out to do in the early days of the 
struggle at Morhange, at the First Marne, in Flanders, on the 
Yser, in Artois and finally in the splendid series of campaigns 
and battles in which he outwitted and outfought Ludendorff at 
every move and finally gave the Allies the decisive victory. In 
the happy result the faith and the genius of Foch were the vital 
factors. By Gn 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Teachers will find the Catholic Mind for January 22 of special 
interest. The number begins with an address by Mary H. Dowd 
on “The Teacher’s Calling,” in which the speaker first describes 
with delicate humor the multiplicity of things schoolma’ams are 
expected to know and do. She then asks “Does it pay?’ pleads 
for a higher salary but concludes that the teacher’s richest re- 
wards lie in having a part “in fashioning the souls of men and 
women who will one day take the places of those we now revere 

leaders of state; healers of the sick; interpreters of the law, 
both human and Divine; scholars through whose research shall 
come new light to brighten and to bless the paths of others 
yet unborn” and reminds her fellow-teachers that their profes- 
sion “has as its chief member, its guide and its model, the 
greatest Teacher that ever radiated light to the souls of men, the 
Divine Master Himself!” The second paper in the issue is 
Father Hull’s valuable disquisition on “The Principles of Law 
and Duty.” He shows that the most important element in the 
training of the pupil’s character is not the personality of the 
teacher but, “law, objective, absolute, supreme.” An article 
follows on “The Sacrifice of the Mass” explaining how it is the 
same as that of the Cross, and the number ends with “The Holy 
Father’s Appeal for the Little Ones of Central Europe.” 


“The Great Desire” (Harper, $1.75), by Alexander Black, is 


in many ways a remarkable book. It is serious in purpose, light 
of touch, searching in analysis, and illuminative of the endless 
variety of motives which lie as the basis of human endeavor. 
There are pages in the novel of great strength, it abounds in 
sentiment which never degenerates into sentimentality, and pas- 
sages of subtle beauty are continually flashing across the narra- 
tive. For those who care for the more serious kind of novel, 
for brilliant word-painting, for individuality of character con- 
sistently and carefully drawn, for genial sympathy with man- 
kind in its endless phases, and are willing to forego conventional 
love-making and rapidity of development, the book will prove a 
rare pleasure——The readable volume entitled “A Landscape 
Painter” (Scott & Seltzer, $1.75) contains four short-stories 
written during the ’sixties by Henry James in his “ earlier man- 
ner” before he became hopelessly addicted to the excessive use 
of adverbs, inversions, involutions and parentheses. They are 
all straightforward tales which describe the wooing of four 
young ladies, but the suitors in the stories are not attractive char- 
acters. The tales have unexpected endings, but there are not 
many flashes of that wit which Henry James’s admirers learned 
to look for in his later books. 


“Mind and Conduct” (Scribner, $1.75), the Morse Lectures 
delivered at the Union Theological Seminary in 1919 by Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, L.H.D., is an investigation of what may be 
called the psychology of conduct. The book is divided into three 
parts: Part I, “ The correlation of mind and conduct”; Part II, 
“Some implications of the correlation”; Part III, “ Guides to 
conduct.” <A_ scholastic reading Dr. Marshall’s book is, of 
course, forced to qualify on nearly every page. but it is in the 
chapter on “ Freedom and Responsibility” that he finds most to 
interest and surprise him. For here the author fathers a theory 
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which while seeming to misunderstand the best that has already 
been written on the subject, proceeds so to explain the term 
“freedom,” as to surrender unconditionally to the mechanistic 
system concerning the human will. Of course after this dis- 
covery, no follower of the schoolmen can have more than a cur- 
sory interest in the author’s remarks on responsibility, for where 
the will is not free there can be no question of responsibility. 
The book, however, will well repay examination by teachers of 
scholastic philosophy, for some of its statements resolve them- 
selves into curious and new, though by no means formidable 
arguments against the ancient philosophy of the schools. 


Though “What Wilson Did at Paris” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.25), by Ray Stannard Baker, who was in charge of the 
American Press Bureau at the Peace Conference, is a pro-Ad- 
ministration book and presents as good a case as possible for 
the President, still the impression left on the reader is that an 
impractical idealist was being constantly overreached by a set 
of grasping politicians who generally secured what they wanted. 
They gave Mr. Wilson in return the League of Nations which 
the Senate has rejected. The European Powers were always 
willing that America should bear the expense of furnishing the 
supplies for the military enterprises proposed at the Peace Con- 
ference——Havelock Ellis recently investigated his waste-bas- 
ket and the result is “ The Philosophy of Conflict” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50). The book is misnamed, for only a few of the 
twenty-four essays treat of “effort and resistance.”  Ellis’s 
moral elevation may be measured by the fact that Margaret 
Sanger, convicted not long ago for violation of the penal code 
of New York, is one of his heroines-—E. W. Howe of Atchi- 
son, Kansas, has caught the trick of announcing, with an air 
of importance and novelty, that two plus two make four. Hence 
his “ Ventures in Common Sense” (Knopf, $1.50) is amusing, 
until you tire of the trick, and no longer. 


Here are some little books of piety that will nourish the souls 
of their readers: The four series of Father LeBuffe’s “ My 
Changeless Friend” (Apostleship of Prayer, $0.30 each, $3.00 
a dozen) are admirably adapted for use during visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, or for short meditative readings. The au- 
thor confines to three small pages devout reflections suggested 
by a text or two of Holy Writ and expressed in clear, simple 
language. All the meditations emphasize what the unchanging 
friendship of Our Divine Saviour should mean to Catholics 
and will teach them how to pray with devotion. So great has 
been the demand for Father LeBuffe’s booklets that more than 
90,000 copies have been sold.——The “Meditations on the 
Psalms” (Longmans, $1.20) by the Rev. Ronald A. Knox, the 
convert from Anglicanism who was recently ordained a priest, 
offer thoughts on “ The Christian Life,” “Some Observances of 
the Church,” “The Interior Life” and “Songs of Ascent,” 
which striking passages from the Psalms brought to the au- 
thor’s mind. The little book is not exegetical, but devotional, 
and sets forth in the form of “points” the practical reflections 
Father Knox drew from his favorite Psalms.——In “ Back to 
Christ, a Study of His Person and Claims” (Paulist Press, 
$1.00) Father Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., has brought together five 
papers which appeared in the Catholic World entitled “The 
Christ of Paul,” “ The Christ.of the Gospels,” “ Christ in Type 
and Prophecy,” “ The Christ of Experience,” and “St. Paul and 
the Holy Eucharist.” The author shows that the only solution 
of today’s widespread social unrest is a whole-hearted acknowl- 
edgment of Our Divine Lord’s claims and those of His Church. 
—*“Incense of the Soul” (Catholic Union Store, Buffalo, 
$0.40) by the Rev. Albert Rung, is an excellent little treatise 
on prayer, giving practical instructions on meditation and on 
how to use vocal prayer to the best advantage“ The Fifth 
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Station” (Catholic Truth Society, Curry Building, Pittsburgh, 
$1.00), a paper by the Rev. Dr. T. F. Coakley, which appeared 
originally in AMERICA, movingly describes a soldier’s holy death. 
The brochure has pictures in it by Malcolm Purcell and deco- 
rations by John T. Comes. But even so, a dollar is too much. 


EDUCATION 
Watch the Smith-Towner Bill 


VERCONFIDENCE has killed many a good cause. There 

is some danger that the opponents of the Smith-Towner 
bill for the establishment of a politico-educational autocracy at 
Washington, are now gliding into a calm that is synonymous 
with inactivity. It is true that the bill, particularly in its po- 
litical implications, is now fairly well known, but it is probably 
better known to its opponents than to its friends. The knowl- 
edge is now growing that the bill by creating a Secretary of 
Education, with large powers of patronage, an official chosen 
by the political methods inevitable in the formation of a Cabi- 
net, will soon fill the school system with the wholly undesirable 
spirit of party politics. Every educator knows that when polit- 
ical schemes come in at the schoolroom door, the real interests 
of education fly out at the window. In practically every large 
city in the country, determined efforts have been made for years 
to conduct schools, juvenile courts, hospitals, probation offices 
and similar institutions without reference to party affiliation. 
These efforts have not been uniformly successful and perhaps it 
is impossible completely to divorce politics from these civic ac- 
tivities. It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that the Smith- 
Towner bill by putting the schools under the direction of a Sec- 
retary, appointed on the basis of a political creed, makes party 
politics an almost essential feature of school administration. 


A PRoTEST FROM KENTUCKY 


HAT is bad enough, but even more destructive of our older, 
well-tried ideals of school administration, is the bill’s direct 
invasion of the powers of the local communities over their 
schools. In vain do the field-agents of the National Education 
Association brand this assertion as “an error” or “a claim.” 
It is neither; it is the plain statement of a fact clearly written 
in the bill’s provisions. What the bill really does is well pointed 
out in a letter addressed by the Citizens’ Patriotic League of 
Northern Kentucky to the Hon. A. C. Stanley, member of the 
Senate from Kentucky. It may be well to note that this protest 
was sent by the League on a motion by a Presbyterian clergy- 
man: 


The Citizens’ Patriotic League of Northern K-ntucky has 
carefully considered the bill introduced by Senator Smith 
and Mr. Towner, May 19, 1919, creating a Department of 
Education, authorizing appropriations for the conduct of 
this Department, and the appropriation of money to the 
States for educational purposes. The Citizens’ Patriotic 
League is absolutely opposed to the passage of this bill, or 
any similar bill. 

We respectfully call your attention to the fact that the 
States, in forming the Constitution, did not delegate to the 
Federal Government any power over educational matters, 
but, on the contrary, reserved it to themselves, free of con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

This bill, while purporting to be a bill to encourage edu- 
cation in the States, is in reality a bill to control education 
in the States, for under it, no State would receive an ap- 
propriation, unless its system of education conformed to the 
rules and standards laid down by a Federal Department. 
The bill attempts to do something indirectly, which the Fed- 
eral Government is not authorized by the Constitution to do, 
and therefore violates the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As Americans we stand for the maintenance not only of 
these powers delegated by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also the preservation of those rights and pow- 
ers reserved by the States, and we are alarmed at the present 
tendency to override the Federal Constitution by centraliz- 
ing powers of all kinds at Washington. 
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We therefore respectfully and earnestly ask that you cast 
your vote against this measure, or any similar measure. 


This protest is fully justified by the terms of the Smith- 


Towner plan. The bill clearly provides that the States submit 
their school policies to a political officer, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, not for his inevitable blessing, but for examination, for 
revision, if need be, and for rejection, if they do not accord with 
the educational ideals he may have acquired since coming into 
office. If his suggestions and corrections are not accepted by 
the local authorities, that particular State is cut off without even 
a slice out of the millions of slices, neatly packed within the 
Federal pork-barrel. Once admitted, the State is subjected to 
a yearly repetition of the same humiliating experience. If at 
the end of a twelve-month, the eagle eye of the political Secre- 
tary of Education notes that its educational standards are trail- 
ing in the dust, or even drooping, they must be raised forthwith 
to the elevation plotted by this educational genius, or the offend- 
ing State is cast out into exterior darkness. 


AN Un-AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 


may not be Federal domination, but it 

proaches so near the line of domination that a breath on 
the precision-screw will push it well over. Matters are not 
mended by replacing the Secretary of Education with. a Fed- 
eral Board of Education, consisting of nine members. This 
plan retains the principle that the control of education within 
the States may be vested in the Federal Government, the same 
absolutely un-American principle upon which the Smith-Towner 
bill is built. A Board might, possibly, do away with some of 
the political features of the Smith plan, and defend to a certain 
degree ‘the rights of the local communities, but that is the best 
to be said for it. But Congress has no more right to vest these 
powers in a Board than in a single individual, for they are pow 
ers over which Congress has no control whatever. Both from 
the Constitution and from the history of the United States, it 
is clear that in the division of powers between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, no control over education, save in the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, was put at the dis- 
posal of Congress. The Smith-Towner bill proposes to vest the 
Federal Government with a power reserved to the States by the 
Tenth Amendment. 

What the bill really offers is a policy which Bismarck consid- 
ered to be probably the best means by which an administration 
might force its peculiar views upon a generation, and a plan 
which has been put into partial effect by certain overcentralized 
governments across the water. Hence, the argument drawn from 
the practice of foreign countries is altogether futile. That France, 
England and Germany have adopted a centralized governmenta! 
control of education, is no reason why we should do the same, 
nor, as it should not be necessary to add, does it prove that we 
can follow their example. Not one of these countries has our 
dual form of government, or is governed by the Constitution of 
the United States. Education is not a standardized product 
which can be used in any climate, like a safety razor or an 
Oxford Dictionary. It is vitally connected with law, custom, 
religion; it takes color and purpose from environment; its meth- 
ods must be adjusted to serve the needs of the community in 
which it is used as an instrument of progress. 

Every business man who has come in contact with the 
older Departments at Washington knows from experience 
that methods are formal and forceful, and that allowance is 
rarely, if ever, made for local conditions and requirements. 
Will a Department of Education depart from the custom 
and spirit of official Washington to be intelligent, adaptable, 
and anything but arbitrary? 

Frankly, we have little hope that the States will continue 
independent for many years after the establishment of a 
Secretary of Education. 


The opinion thus expressed editorially in the School Board 
Journal for January, will commend itself not only to clear-eyed 


ap- 


HIS process 
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educators, but to all who realize that the most dangerous menace 
to true Americanism is not the soap-box ranter, but over-cen- 
tralization at Washington. 


Tue Bitt’s FINANCIAL ASPECT 


A S to the financial aspects of the Smith-Towner bill, it may 
be true that we have money to throw away. If so, let us 
throw it away, and turn to the mint for more, for, as everyone 
knows, the easiest task of a government is to stamp coins from 
sheets of gold and silver, for public distribution. But we need 
not insist on receiving in return a box of dynamite and a few 
grizzly bears for the children to play with. When that famous 
waster, “Coal Oil Johnny,” paid $50.00 for a glass of beer, he 
received what, despite the Eighteenth Amendment, was at least 
harmless and probably useful. His philosophy was better than 
the philosophy of the Smith-Townerites, who propose to ap- 
propriaie a few hundred millions of dollars a year to buy edu- 
cational slavery for the States. 

But let us put aside the pleasing delusion that the Smith- 
Towner bill is dead. It is merely taking time out for a nap, and 
while it slumbers, its interests are in the hands of as clever 4 
lobby as ever buttonholed a Congressman. The opposition to 
the importation of this foreign brand of educationalism, which 
is growing throughout the country, should be registered at once 
with Congress. One way of showing your opposition is by letter 
to your Senators and Congressman. Humility is out of place in 
this matter. Your vote is as good as Mr. Rockefeller’s. In fact 
if Mr. Rockefeller does not register in your district, your 
servants at Washington, unaware as most of them are of their 
servile relation to you, will probably consider it a good deal 
Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Novel As a Social Factor 

ROGRESS, says a graceful English satirist, is any such 

advance or improvement “as can be verified by statistics, 
just as education is such knowledge as can be tested by ex- 
aminations.” The definition pretends to no originality, but is 
merely “the abstract of the meaning of all our great liberal 
thinkers.” Let us provide some evidence of the progress, accord- 
ing to this standard, which the United States has made recently 
over one of its most defined, most characteristic roads. Per- 
haps the metaphor is being misread; and, since there is question 
of America, literally understood to refer to railroads. Not so. 
A railroad has at least one redeeming feature; and, in common 
with all true roads, is truly good “ because of the homes, the 
homes to which it goes.” This road goes away from homes. 

In 1900 the United States granted 55,502 divorces. Six years 
later it allowed in one year 72,062 divorces, which figures were 
estimated to double those for the rest of Christendom combined. 
But eight years later it outstripped even Paganism. For ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the Interstate Committee on Mar- 
riage, the United States granted for one year 125,000 divorces, 
and thereby broke all records for a single nation. And the west- 
ward star of this empire of divorce is still moving on and fur- 
ther from homes. Etiology has here a field too wide to be 
embraced by any one word or phrase. The multiplicity of pleas 
through which divorce can be effected in America makes it clear 
that no one cause is adequate to explain the enormous evil. 
Still, the ultimate general source must be discovered in the lack 
of proper discipline. And among the agencies that are delay- 
ing this discipline, if not itself the chiefest, is the present-day 
dominant and, with few exceptions, disordered, novel. 


better. 


SUPPRESSING THE TRUE, SUGGESTING THE FALSE 


OR dominant the novel is. Historians of literature, almost 
to a man, attest the fact. Besides, our supply of fiction for 
a year reaches the highest figures for any single class of books 
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published in the States; which figures measure the demand. In 
itself this is not nescessarily an evil. But it becomes an evil, and 
a grave evil, in view of the uniform disorder in our novel. A 
certain suppressio veri is unavoidable in fiction; and hence, a 
certain suggestio falsi. But more is alleged here: that the gen- 
eral novel contains a standardized indoctrination of the false. 
For nearly every such work, additionally to the defect that it is 
a monograph on love, still further errs by treating this affec- 
tion exclusively in its pre-nuptial manifestation. 

The charge is scarcely a new one. “ Fiction—Fair and Foul” 
preferred it. Professor Masson’s review of “ British Novelists” 
closed upon it. Recently it was made by Miss Repplier. Off- 
hand, then, it might appear illogical, to ascribe the divorce-evil 
of 1914 to a defect inherent in the novel as early even as 1850, 
and before. But it is not divorce itself that is investigated. It 
is its awful excess. And in like manner, it is not the novel 
merely as such that is suspected, but the novel plus its new and 
wide supremacy. And it does not seem very hard on reason, 
reminded of the influence of literature upon life, and further 
aware of the synchronous advance to immoderate vogue of the 
novel and divorce, to assert, that a particular disorder in reality 
is radicated in a similar disorder of fiction. 

Miss Repplier has formulated this charge with vividness. 
After observing that English novelists compose solely and en- 
tirely “that they may bring two wavering young people to the 
altar,” she points out with reproof “that they leave us stranded 
at the church doors in lamentable ignorance of all that is to 
follow.” Substantially this is a serious objection. It declares 
against the general novel so far misstating the laws of Provi- 
dence as to make marriage the chief aim and end, instead of a 
subordinated element, of life; and it intends that the novel 
should observe its purpose and interpret life in its entirety and 
truth. It is easily construed into another charge, insisting on a 
rule of art, that the novel should not depict so exclusively the 
extreme point of action: or in terms of our subject, that it should 
not depict love in its ecstatic moments to the exclusion of love 
in its normal, commoner, and hence truer function. 


THE FouNTAIN AND THE WELL 


HIS last contention broaches the very quality in the novel 

that gives ground to the suspicion that it is so responsible 
for the rampancy of divorce. Commonly it is assumed that the 
novel hurries the young into marriage. If this is really so, then 
we are confronted here, not with any paralogism, so much as 
with the paradox, that it hurries them also to unmarry. For 
it must be admitted, that the novel, with its vast circulation, is 
a supremely potent instructor of opinion. Besides, the novel so 
oils the notions it contains with plausibility that it is, as well, 
the most persuasive instructor. Carlyle called the power of books 
miraculous. And observe his evidence: “ Not the wretchecest cir- 
culating-library novel, which foolish girls thumb and con in 
remote villages, but will help to regulate the actual practical 
weddings and households of those foolish girls.” Just why he 
should look to this sex to discover what influence the novel exerts 
is a delicate question. But the mention of it in this context 
recalls that sixty-seven per cent of the divorces in America in 
1906 were granted to the wife; and that eighty per cent of all 
our divorces, according to the historian Lilly, are sought by 
women. 

It is not, however, that novelists in general are persuasive in- 
structors; but that they are false instructors, particularly as 
regards love. Their presentment of this sentiment confounds 
the affection with the emotion. What is simply called by them 
love, is accurately speaking, a display of its tidal fulness. This 
latter, the emotion or phainomenon of love, and the customary 
arch through which marriage arrives, is essentially transitory. 
The former, the affection or nouwmenon, and the intended basis 
of marriage, is quiet, but enduring, and “bears it out ev’n to 
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the edge of doom.” A very correct poet has likened the emo- 
tion to a fountain, its affection to a well: “but a Bethesda-well, 
into which from time to time the angel of tenderness descends 
to trouble the waters for the healing of the beloved.” Novelists 
represent only the fountain. This distorted concept is engen- 
dered into the minds of their readers. When these marry, they 
look to their marriage for a realization of their error; and when 
it fails them, they conclude that it has miscarried, and attempt 
to rectify matters by divorce. 


MISREPRESENTATION AND OMISSION 


HACKERAY once put to Alexander Dumas the question: 
Why did he not resume the history of other people’s heroes 
and heroines, and mirror to the world their married life? Were 
the same question put to the novelists of the present, what answer 
would they make? Not that married life and love want artistic 
value. “John Halifax, Gentleman” stands eminent among the 
classics of our fiction-literature; yet one-half of it portrays con- 
jugal life and affection. It seems that Professor Phelps has 
answered this question by another. “ What contemporary Eng- 
lish novelists,” he inquires, “write with soberness of mind?” 
He counts six. For the disorder of the novel that we are con- 
sidering, is precisely the result of disordered vision. Would any 
novelist admit that in real life a professional man had cul- 
minated his career when he had gained his diploma? Yet what 
novelist does not admit, and tediously repeat, that the same man 
fittingly concludes his social career when he attains to a mar- 
riage-license? Again, what novelist would say that the cu- 
riosity, the mental hunger, of this professional man was in- 
tended for itself alone, and as something merely to be served with 
bits of learning? and not that it was a means taken by nature ulti- 
mately to provide her sick, for example, with expert attendants? 
Yet what one fails to disarrange this order in his book? There 
marriage is instituted for love. Nature, to the contrary, in- 
stituted love for marriage, which itself was instituted only for a 
further end, namely, the race. The perversion of this truth in 
the action of their works testifies to a perversion of it in their 
thought,—negatively, to a want of soberness of mind; but posi- 
tively, to what? Unfortunately Professor Phelps did not say. 
Neither literature nor morality will ever be hurt by any novel 
that fulfils its due purpose. Quite plainly that purpose is to 
assist man by explaining life. But it is sheer malpractice on the 
part of the novel when, in its every attempt practically, it both 
misrepresents the one period of life which it does portray, and 
as frequently omits all other periods, particularly “the last of 
life, for which the first was made.” 
ATLEE F. X. Devereux, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Lay Apostolate for 
Men and Women 

N its latest pamphlet, “Catholic Lay Activity,” the Central 
Bureau of the Central Society, at St. Louis, has put forth a 
brief review of the social work accomplished by the Catholic 
laity in various parts of the modern world and points out the 
vast field that here lies open. ‘“‘ Now if ever,” says its author, 
the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., “the day of Catholic lay ac- 
tivity has come.” The work of dealing with the great social and 
industrial questions of the time cannot be left exclusively to 
the Hierarchy and the clergy. The burden of the lay anostolate 
has hitherto been borne by a few heroic workers who have gen- 
erously devoted themselves to their task, even far beyond their 
strength. But there is need of an army of workers, and these 
will offer themselves if the appeal is properly made. Woman too 


is awakening to her social duty and her glorious opportunities. 
It was well that the writer should here have referred to the 
eloquent words of Mgr. Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, on 
the social apostolate of Catholic women: 
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He places before them models like Prisca and Tabitha, 
Veronica and Lydia, who are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Prisca was a co-worker of St. Paul in his mission of 
making known the doctrine of Christ, and she is therefore 
a worthy patroness for those Catholic women who help in 
instructing children in Christian Doctrine. Tabitha was 
“full of good works and alms-deeds.” Veronica performed 
her kind service for the Master on His way to Golgotha. 
Lydia offered her house to the Apostles for the celebration 
of the Divine Service. The “ friendly visitor among the 
poor,” the attendant upon the sick and suffering, those who 
give time to the work of the altar societies, find worthy 
models in these saintly women. And it is to such work that 
the social apostolate calls the Catholic women of today. 


There is abundant work, as the author shows, for every man 
and woman, and far more than can be pointed out in any single 
pamphlet. Catholics will do well to acquaint themselves with 
this recent contribution to the subject and to have it placed upon 
their book-racks. 


Cooperation in 

India 
[* is interesting to note the constant growth of the cooperative 
movement and the rapidity with which it is encircling the 
globe. ‘The latest news comes to us from Mysore in India, 
which is ruled by a Hindu Rajah and an elected council. The 
cooperative societies in this single State have grown in number 
from five in 1906 to 1,256 during the past year. Membership 
amounts to about 90,000 and the working capital stands at 
$2,500,000. Share capital amounts to $1,080,000 and loans and 
deposits aggregate to a total of $1,182,000. Out of the entire 
number of cooperative institutions 1,110 are credit societies, 
most needed in an agricultural community; 41 are engaged in 
supplying agricultural implements; 40 are meeting the needs 
of the weaving or handloom industries. There are 4 house- 
building societies and 37 cooperative stores. Considering the 
large population of the State, the proportion of cooperatives 
may not appear so impressive. It is fourteen to every 1,000 
of the inhabitants. But the success of the movement is un- 
mistakable. It is the silver lining to the cloud of social in- 

justice and discontent, a promise of better things to come. 


Catholic Missions and 
National Politics 

E have often wondered what precisely would be the re- 

sults of the war in the mission field when the time for a 

final reckoning came. Doubtiess the summing-up will be sad 
enough. Yet the latest news from South Shantung, where the 
German missionaries were greatly molested and restricted in 
their zealous labors, and where indeed the very existence of the 
missions themselves is due to the support and protection of 
American Catholics alone, may well afford consoling reading. 
In his report Bishop Henninghaus shows that since the outbreak 
of the war, in 1914, the baptized Christians increased in number 
from 79,798 to 93,698, the Chinese priests from 13 to 18, the 
Holy Communions administered from 283,890 to 307,577. 
Naturally there has been a loss in the total of European priests, 
of the pupils in many of the schools, of the catechumens and 
the catechists. Yet superhuman efforts were made to save what 
could be saved. But what of the many missions from which the 
priests and Sisters were almost entirely expelled? It is time 
that a new and more Christian policy should dominate the minds 
of government officials, and that they should realize their re- 
sponsibilities. Religion apparently counts for little and souls 
for nothing in the sordid game of international politics. It is to 
be hoped that every effort will be made to restore the “ re- 
patriated” missionaries to their former mission fields at the 
earliest opportunity. The Allied Governments can do no less if 
they hope to have God’s blessing upon them. In the Holy 
Father’s recent letter on the mission question sufficient guarantee 
is given them that nothing will be further from the mind of 
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.ne missionary than national politics. There is but one king- 
aom whose limits he is sacrificing his life to extend, and that 
is the Kingdom of God. Let the men beware who would place 
obstacles in the way of the perfect fulfilment of this task. They 
are reckoning with One who is mightier than they. 


How to Get a Bill 
from Washington 
T HE numerous inquiries made of America, asking how copies 
of various bills introduced at Washington may be obtained, 
is an encouraging sign of the growing interest among Catholics 
in legislation. It will save time and postage to note here that 
the best way of obtaining any bill is to write to the Senator or 
Representative who introduced it. If you do not know his 
name, write to your own Congressman, or to one of the Senators 
from your State, describing the bill, and it will be found for 
you. Letters to Senators and Congressmen should be addressed 
to the “Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.” or to the 
“ House Office Building, Washington, D. C.” If Congress is not 
in session, the chief clerk of the Senate or House will probably 
be willing to rise to the occasion for you. Committee hearings 
on special subjects, such as the hearings on the Mexican situ- 
ation by the committee of which the Hon. Albert B. Fall is 
chairman, are often printed for public distribution. These may 
be obtained by applying to the chairman, to any member of the 
Committee, or to your Congressman or Senator. No charge is 
made for this service, and it is not a point of courtesy to enclose 
stamps for an answer, for the documents and any correspond- 
ence from Washington connected with them, are franked through 
the mails. Of course, your own letters must be stamped. The 
various departments and bureaus also issue bulletins and reports. 
A list may be obtained from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The number of these documents is some- 
times very limited, and for many of them a charge is made. 


Bohemian Church Statistics 
in the United States 

[* his recent book “The Czechs (Bohemians) in America,” 

Thomas Capek gives some alarming statistics about their re- 

ligious state. In 1910 there were 539,392 foreign-born Bo- 

hemians in this country. According to Austrian official numbers 

960.48 out of every 1,000 persons in Bohemia profess the Catholic 

Faith. But in New York, for example, only 254 Bohemians in a 

thousand are Catholics, Protestants numbering 110, Jews 16, and 

“persons without any church affiliation 620.” Mr. Capek is of 
the opinion that: 

It is within the truth to say that 50 per cent of the 
Czechs in America have seceded from their old-country faith. 
One author is convinced that the strength of the secessionists 
is nearer 60 or 70 per cent, than 50. Of the non-church 
faction, two distinct shades are recognizable; first, the 
negativists and secondly the dyed-in-the-wool anti-clericals 
who have subscribed to Havlicek’s harsh formula as applied 
to the priests: give them nothing, credit them nothing. 

The author attributes the Bohemians’ large defections from 
the Church to their Hussite traditions and to violent rationalistic 
propaganda in this country by influential leaders like Havlicek, 
Klacel, Naprstek and Pastor. In 1917 the Bohemian Catholics 
had 270 priests administering 320 parishes, missions and branches. 


The Catholic Boys’ 


Brigade 
TTENTION should be called to an excellent military or- 
ganization for boys, affiliated with the Catholic Protective 
Society of New York, and entirely distinct from the Boy Scout 
movement. It is known as the Catholic Boys’ Brigade and aims 
to keep Catholic boys under Catholic influence, to draw them 
away from similar non-Catholic organizations, to give them an 
opportunity to train the mind as well as the body and to afford 
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them healthy and innocent recreation. It is therefore a dis- 
tinctively Catholic organization with the highest Catholic ideals 
set before its members. In his recommendation Archbishop 
Hayes says: 

I am very glad to give a word of approval and recom- 
mendation to the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. It is very gratify- 
ing to know of the success with which the movement has 
been blessed up to the present. If any of the pastors pre- 
fers the introduction, or the continuance of the Brigade, to 
the Boy Scout organization, the matter is left to his indi- 
vidual judgment. My one desire is to see the boys in every 
parish banded together into some such organization. 

This clearly defines the situation. Pastors who desire a mili- 
tary organization through which they may reach many of the 
boys who else might be but slightly attached to the Church 
have an excellent alternative to the Boy Scout movement offered 
them in the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. The following is its pledge 
to the Brigade Colors, suggested by the Roman Ritual: 

We pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ, our invisible Head, 
to His Vicar and other representatives on earth, our leaders 
in the battle against our outward and inward enemies, and 
to Mary our Immaculate Queen under those protection we 
hope to gain the victory and an eternal triumph in heaven. 
Equally sincere is its pledge of allegiance to the national 

flag and of obedience to public authority and to the Constitu- 
tion, “upholding liberty, religious freedom, justice and equality for 
all.” Members must receive Communion at least once a month. 
Those practically interested in this movement can communicate 
with its General Director, the Rev. Thomas J. Lynch, 137 West 
36th Street, New York City. 


The Diversion of Preaching 
Anarchism 

PPARENTLY one of the safest diversions that can be in- 

dulged in under the folds of the Stars and Stripes is to ad- 

vocate openly defiance of the law or even to preach the forcible 
overthrow of the Government of the United States. No punish- 
able crime is committed unless the acts amount to treason, rebel- 
lion or seditious conspiracy. What this implies is thus explained 
in the New York Evening World: 

To prove conspiracy, the acts of two persons acting in 

collusion must be clearly unlawful. Individually, therefore, 
a person may go the limit at present and cannot be punished 
unless someone else cooperates with him or her in the plan- 
ning of the crime. Furthermore, “rebellion” and “treason’ 
have been defined as levying war or giving aid and comfort . 
to the enemies of the United States, But the advising of 
defiance of the law is not a crime under the general criminal 
laws, whether the same be done by printing and circulating 
literature or by the spoken word. Nor is it a crime to 
advise and openly advocate the unlawful obstruction of 
industry and the unlawful and violent destruction of 
property. 

As a practical illustration the case of the anarchist organiza- 
tion in operation in Buffalo, is cited. It had freely circulated a 
manifesto appealing to the proletariat to rise and destroy the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and substitute Bolshevism, advo- 
cating incidentally the assassination of public officials. In dis- 
missing the case Judge Hazel, of the Western District of New 
York, said: 

I do not think that Congress when it enacted this law 
[the conspiracy statutes] had in mind such a situation as this 
—had in mind the circulation of literature such as this. I 
do not think, giving the provisions a fair interpretation, that 
it embraces any such offense at all. There may be a statute 
which makes it a crime for any person to conspire for the 
circulation of literature of this character, but my attention 
has not been called to it. 

“ And of course Judge Hazel was right,” adds the writer in the 
Evening World. Yet there is now not the least doubt that the 
power lies with Congress to make such action a crime and the 
Department of Justice has repeatedly requested it to enact a 
statute to this effect. 





